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How often have I paused on every charm, — 

The sheltered cot, the cultivated farm, 

The never failing brook, the busy Mill, 

The decent church that topped the neighbouring hill. 

The hawthorn bush, with seats beneath the shade. 

For talking age and whispering lovers made." 

(tOLDSMITH. 



^nUvt\i at stationers' fl^all 



E. C DSBORKE, PRIXTEIl, BIRMIKOUAM. 



PREFACE. 



In sending forth a tliird volume of his l}Tics 
to tlie world, the author desires to make a few 
remarks, which may prove acceptable to his friends. 

First of all these poems are what their title indi- 
cates them to be, genuine Wayside Warbles, the 
major part of them having been thought out and 
written by him in the open air, while doing duty 
as a rural postman. It may also be of interest to 
give some little idea of the manner in which they 
have been worked up. Some object or incident, 
or a conversation with a rustic by the roadside, has 
often suggested matter for a short song, which the 
author has frequently thrown off at the moment in 
the presence of a fair inspirer, or a more brawny 
companion. Having sung his ditty as he com- 
posed it — as in the case of "Bonnie Maggie 
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Ilton," "Merry Labour," "A Song in Sunshine/' 
and others, — his next care has been to rescue sucli 
as he has deemed worthy from oblivion. Hence 
the rude bar of a Devonshire stile or field-gate 
has often served him for a writing-desk. Or 
seated on the side of some friendly hedge, his 
post-bag resting on his knees, he has pencilled 
out his thoughts in the rough, to be polished up 
in the little cottage at the end of his outward 
journey. 

Whether what little genius for singing he is said 
to possess is essentially lyrical or not, he cannot 
say ; certain it is, circumstances have made it so: his 
occupation having broken his time up into frag- 
ments, thereby compelling him to be content with 
penning a short piece wlien he might otherwise 
have attempted a longer poem. It is very pleasant, 
however, for him to think that his songs, short and 
simple as they are, have found favour in the eyes 
of those whose praise is honour, if not fame, and to 
know that the said favour is daily -increasing ; as a 
proof of which he would mention that during the 
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last two or three years he lias been repeatedly 
solicited by all classes of his countrymen to pub- 
lish another volume. To that call he has responded 
by making a selection from his unpublished jottings; 
and his earnest hope is that the same originality, 
freshness, and simplicity, which marked his former 
works, may be found in the present one, with some 
little certain sign of poetic growth. 

One word touching that portion of the book 
entitled "Willow Leaves." To those who have 
passed througli a great sorrow like the writer no 
word of excuse is at all necessary ; to those who 
have not, the only apology he would make must 
be in the words of our own beloved Coleridge : — 
"The communicativeness of our nature leads us 
to describe our o^vn sorrows ; in the endeavour to 
•describe them, intellectual activity is exerted ; and 
from intellectual activity there results a pleasure, 
which is gradually associated, and mingles as a cor- 
rective, with the painful subject of the description. 
*True!' it may be answered, 'but how is the 
public interested in your sorrows or your descrip- 
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tioiis?' What IS *the public' but a term for. a 
number of scattered individuals? of whom a^s 
many will be interested in these sorrows, as have 
experienced the same or similar : 

* Holy be the lay, 
Which, mourning, soothes the mourner on his way.' " 

And now, in taking leave of his readei-s, he 
would ask them kindly to bear in mind, that those 
of his l}Tics illustrating some pjiase of human ex- 
perience, were written under the influence of their 
corresponding moods of mirth and sadness, joy and 
sorrow; the pen oftentimes doing the bidding of 
the heart more than the fancy, while the author has 
ever aimed to be natural rather than fine, always 
bearing in mind a critique on one of his poems 
which an old village dame once pronounced : " Tis 
as natural as life, and if it isn't true, it ought to be/ 

E. C. 

Marine Gardens, Bidefoixl, 
Julv 8th, 1865. 



PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 



In republishing his " Wayside Warbles," the 
author avails himself of this opportunity to say, 
that the first edition sold off in a few weeks; 
and since then the book has been repeatedly 
enquired for. Gratefully acknowledging the very 
favourable verdict which the press, both in this 
country and others, pronounced upon it, the author 
feels it to be his duty to respond to the call of the 
public. 

Moreover, he would mention that from various 
private sources he has had the satisfaction of learn- 
ing that the second portion, entitled " Willow 
Leaves," has given much true solace to many a 
bereaved heart, and, therefore, he has introduced 
several additional poems under that heading. In 
the other sections of the work he has also added 
many new pieces, hoping that they will thereby be 
rendered more acceptable. 
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With respect to the first part of the volume, he 
need not say, to those who know his habits, that 
he has sought his inspiration for most of the addi- 
tions where it has ever been his joy to wander, 
namely, in the field, the wood, and the lane ; and 
he would now conclude by repeating to his readers 
what the lips of sweet May whispered to him long: 
ago, in one of her sunniest, greenest, and balmiest 
haunts : 

Here Nature bids tliee welcome at her porch, 
Walk freely in and share her royal gifts ; 
Her vestibule is paved and roofed with smiles, 
And leads thee to her audience-room of Joy. 



E. C. 



Harbome, May 7th, 1870. 
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INTRODUCTORY LINES, 

▲DDRE8SED TO 

THAT NOBLE PATTERN OF WOMANHOOD, 

THE 
RIGHT HONOURABLE THE COUNTESS OF PORTSMOUTH. 

Far from Devonia's bosky dells, 

A sojourner and guest, 
Unfettered by your witching spells, 

Ye lilies of the West ; 

In one of Harborne's windy seats, 

Close by the huge town's side. 
Where the big heart of Labour beats 

With life intensified ; 

Where man walks with a kingly tread. 
And Truth has nought to fear, 

And Charity, with lowly head, 
Aye lends the willing ear ; 
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Where Science lifts her altar light, 
Which, wildly flashing high, 

Ascends the ebon steep of Night, 
And crimsons all the sky ; — 

I now repeat my native notes, 
Which erst so pleased your ears. 

Sweet echoes of your forest throats. 
And weeping-willow tears : — 

That, peradventure, those whose lives 

Are one long sacrifice. 
To make for England's happy wives 

Home pleasant in their eyes, — 

May find a sunbeam gild the mirk. 
Which chokes their dingy room. 

Or song, to carol in their work. 
Or solace in their gloom. 

So hear me, ye charmers fair. 
Who first inspired my lay. 

Whose smiles can banish grim Despair, 
And make December May : 



THE LILIES OF TIIE WEST. 



XIX 



And wish your loving bard God speed, 

In what he seeks to do, 
That the fiill blessing of his deed 

May be returned to you. 



Harbome, 1870. 




** Hark to Xatiire's lesson given 
]^y the bleascd birds of heaven ! 
Every bush and tufted tree 
Warbles sweet philosophy." 

Heber. 




DEDTCATIOX. 

TO WILLIAM FREDERICK ROCK, ESQ. 

To thee, the foster-father of my lays, 

Who found me warbling in my tuneful nook. 

And proffered both thy friendship and thy praise, 
In Love's sweet name I dedicate this book. 



A homespun-thread, on which I hope to string 
Some gems of Nature to a pleasant tune. 

Pearls gather d from the fragrant lap of Spring, 
And rubies from the radiant hand of June. 

Not mine, those brilliant ornaments of song 
Which learning to the bard delights to give ; 

Or those rich streams of thought, clear, deep, and 
strong, 
Which in the lines of mightier singers live. 
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4 DEDICATIOX. 

A gentle lover of the lane and field, 
My jewels in gold meadow-buds I find, 

Proud, if my little rills of rli}Tne but yield 
Some sparkling drops of pleasure to my kind. 

Here primrose, througli the year with lamb-like face^ 
And golden dimple on her modest cheek, 

Will smile out, with the same old saintly grace 
Which made the minstrel-fathers call her mee1i. 

While from the woodage, ininniug down the side 

Of the steep hill, or bristling on the plain, 
Some happy bird at morn and eventide 

Will give, like me, his wild untutored strain. 

And here the echo of the peasant's joy 
Will carol out in many a rustic note, 

And Sorrow, with her pale-faced orphan bo}', 
Sob her deej) anguish with a grief-choked throat. 

True to my instincts, both in woe and mirth, 
I've followed Nature, learning her sweet art. 

Finding more sweets than bitters on the earth, 
And made the fancy handmaid of the heart. 



THE POET'S DUTY. 



When God is talking to tliy soul, 
Bard, let thy tongue speak out : 

No matter what the cry may be. 
For peace, or battle-shout. 

Then shall thy words, as living fire. 
Flash on the souls of men : 

And Wisdom's children everywhere 
Shall hail thy faithful i)en. 

Is there a wrong thy spirit feels ? 

Drink deep into its woe : 
Then boldly ask thy fellow men 

If God would have it so ? 

And though they curl the lip in scorn. 

And darken into frown ; 
Or lift the hand to smite thee — ^yet, 

Down with the evil, down ! 



THE POETS DUTY. 

A proi)liet of the Lord art thou, 
To teach His righteous will ; 

To stand before the tyrant's sword, 
And shield the weak from ill. 

Up, then ! and do thy Master's work, 
'Tis Heaven commands. Obey ! 

He mighty is who hath a God 
To teach liim what to say. 




MY EXCUSE. 

They ask'd me for a dulcet strain, 

To suit the ruling fashion ; 
I told them that I could not sing 

Without my native passion. 
I love the wild and pathless wood, 

Tree, flower, and tangled bramble : 
My muse disdains the beaten track, 

When she essays to ramble. 

Let me but share dear Nature's force, 

That impulse, song-compelling, 
Found in the cottage of the poor, 

As well as princely dwelling. 
Then Hope exultant spreads her vdngy 

Near Reverence lowly kneeling : 
And Joy comes smiling like the Spring, 

With an ecstatic feeling. 

With it my lips begin to dance. 
My blood begins to tingle : 
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Without it all is vapid rhyme, 
And empty, idle jingle. 

With it the soul informs the verse, 
And moves me to devotion : 

Without it every stanza lacks 
The life of an emotion. 



Then will I sing my own true note, 

And wait the inspiration 
Which gives out to the listening world 

The echo of creation. 
When Summer to her own sweet tune 

Goes dancing down the valley, 
And lusty Autumn sings her song 

In every leafy alley. 



The lonely bird, that wakes the night 

Down in the dingle-bushes. 
Ne'er imitates the skylark's note, 

Nor warble of the thrushes : 
The linnets, too, have their own song, 

The happy little darlings ! 
And next the oratorio 

Loud chaunted by the starlings. 



A WARBLE. 

The storm-cock braves the wintry blast, 

In his bold lay delighting, 
And sings, like me, the loudest oft, 

When winds are cold and biting. 
Each has its own delicious way 

In trilling Nature's praises ; 
And I have mine, which sweetest sounds 

Among my native daisies. 



■o- 



A WAEBLE. 

The balm-breathing hawthorn is blowing again, 
The rocks by the roadside are yellow with 
broom. 
The lilac is sweet with the fresh summer rain. 
And the peasant's white cottage is rosy with 
bloom. 

The red-blossom'd orchards, in beauty array'd, 
Are rich with the promise of fruit to the eye, 



10 A WAEBLE. 

And. do\ni in ihe meadow there carols a maid, 
A"? blithe a^ the cav little bird of the sky. 



Tile fanner leans over the old-fashion"d stile, 
And gives our a plea>anter word as I pass ; 

Beef, butter, and barlt-y, his musings beguile, 
As he watches his cattle knee-deep in the grass. 



The woodrulT hath lit up her cluster of stars. 
The sweetest of wUdiugs, and fairest, I ween ; 

The campion rivals the planet of Mars, 
And larches are out in their tenderest green. 



r|i 



The cuckoo to silence is giving a tongue, 
The blackbird is playing his flute on the thom. 

The thrush leads the air in the full-chorus'd song. 
And the post blows a merrier blast on his horn. 



Tlie palmated chestnut is rearing its spikes 
Of pink-spotted blossoms in park and in lawn, 

And daisies are painting the slopes of the dykes, 
And young lambs are leaping as light as the 
fawn. 



WHEK THE CUCKOO COMES. 11 

The little ones group in the sunniest way, 
With health on their faces as bright as their 
flowers ; 
The dog-rose is flaunting aloft on the spray, 
And bees tune their harps in the sycamore 
bowers. 

The brooks sing a happier note as they run, 
The hills in their delicate verdure are drest ; 

But yet there's a shadow that darkens my sun, 
My love is away and alone in her nest. 
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WHEN THE CUCKOO COMES. 

SONG. 

Oh, why that falling tear ? 
Cheer up, my darling, cheer ! 
Health will call again, my dear. 
When the cuckoo comes. 
When windy March is gone. 
With his heart as cold as stone. 
In the bonny, merry moon 
When the cuckoo comes. 




V2 WHEN THE CUCKOO COMES. 

The streams, like polish'd glass, 
Tinkle music as they pass, 
To each merry milking lass, 
When the cnckoo comes. 
0, then to seek the glade, 
And to linger in the shade. 
In the bonny, merry moon 
When the cuckoo comes. 

The Devon-hedges blow 
With purple, gold, and snow. 
And crowtoe-goblets glow, 
When the cuckoo comes. 
And all creation rings 
With the glory-song it sings, 
In the bonny, merry moon 
When the cuckoo comes. 

I will tell a tale to thee 
Underneath the hawthorn-tree. 
Where you told your love to me, 
^Vllen the cuckoo comes. 
And, forgetting present pain. 
We will dream the past again, 
In the bonny, merry moon 
^Vllen the cuckoo comes. 
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MY LITTLE YOUNG THING. 

SOXG. 

I FOUND a lamb without a fold, 

A wee and sweetly 3'oung thing ; 
The beating hail fell sharp and cold 

Upon my little young thing : 
I knew I had a humble shed 

To shield it from the pelter, 
And so the little lamb I led 
Unto its cosy shelter. 

0, the little young thing, 
That wee and sweetly young thing I 
The wintry storm shall beat no more 
Upon that little young thing. 

I spied a bud upon a tree, 
A wee and sweetly young thing, 

As drench'd as any bud could be, 
And sorely torn, the young thing. 



11 MY LITTLE YOUXG THIXG. 

I a-k'd wbi> wa.s the tniest friend — 

Tlie one who left the blossom, 
Or I; whom its sad fate had pain'd, 
Who phickd it for my bosom ? 
0, thf little young tiling, 
That wee and sweetly voung thing ! 
The drowning rain no more shall fall 
Upon tliat little 3'oung thing. 



I saw a little bonny bird, 

A wee and sweetly young thing, 
Just when the wind was loudest heard. 

And nestless was the young thing. 
I took it to my ingle-side, 

And fed it with each dainty, 
But soon my little birdie died. 
And left the land of plenty. 
0, the little young thing, 
That wee and sweetly young thing ! 
The wintry wind shall blow no more 
T'^pon my little young thing. 

They bore a coffin on the road, 
A coffin with a young thing ; 



WHY SO VERY JEALOUS GROWN? 15 

And oil ! my heart had such a load 

Of sorrow for that young thing, 
They laid her in the (j[uiet grave, 

All on a downy pillow, 
Where Love in tears delights to wave 
A branch of weeping willow. 
0, my little young thing, 
My wee, my sweetly young thing ! 
I would that I were in my grave, 
A-nestling with my young thing ! 



WHY SO VERY JEALOUS GEOWN? 

Why so very jealous grown ? 

Tell me, darling, tell me, why? 

What ! a pout, and no reply? 
She was charming, I must own, 
But whoe'er a daisy chose 
In the presence of a rose ? 

True, I sang the maid a song. 

Praised the beauty of her cheek — 
Said her locks were very sleek : 

Tell me, sweetest, was I wrong ? 



16 yfBY SO A'EHY JEALOUS GROWN? 

When the sun is not in sight, 
Little stars will show their light. 



Know the bee, that haunts thy bower, 
Making all its silence ring 
With the music of its wing, 

Oft will leave a favourite flower, 

And a distant journey make, 

Kissing others for its sake. 



So I heard an insect say. 
As I listen d to his tale. 
When the little lily pale 

Cliided him one summer day. 

Thus you will perceive, my fair. 

That my conduct is not rare. 



Who would listen to a wren. 
When the mavis tunes his pipe ? 
Wlien the bloomy grape is ripe. 

Do we eat the damson then ? 

And the village maid in green, 

Wliat is she beside the Queen ? 



THE BROUGHT. 17 

Answer me in this, I pray, 
Whicli is fairest, March or June ? 
Which is brightest, mom or noon ? 

Is September sweet as May ? 

She was water, thpu ^rt wine, 

She "^as human, thou divine. 



-*c-»- 



THE DROUGHT OF THE HEART. 

SONG. 

My heart was like the drowthy ground 

Beneath a burning summer sky, 
Wliere not a blade or drop was found 

To cheer the weary traveller s eye : 
But with thy sweetly loving words. 

Descending like the gentle rain, 
Came second spring, with songs of birds, 

And all was bright and green again. 

Believe me there's no drought, my dear, 
Like that which nips Affection's shoot. 

Which makes too soon the green leaf sere^ 
And robs us of our sweetest fruit : 



18 TIIK MISSl^'G STAR. 

AVI 1011 luite meets liate, and .smiLs once knit 

Together by the holiest ties, 
Apart in sullen silence sit, 

Till Hope himself despairing dies. 

Then let us live tlio.se early days, 

AVlieii Love was paasion, heai-t, and soul, 
When Life was one sweet song of praise. 

And Gentleness e'er held control. 
♦Say they were times of folly — tnie ! 

But since our wise ones bring us i)ain, 
Let's, dearest, witliout more ado. 

Live o'er our foolish hours again. 



THE MISSING STAR. 

Vknus ! for the sake of Love, 
Stay awhile thy silver car ! 

Have you, from your sphere above, 
Lost a little dazzling star ? 

If you have, then I divine 

Here tlie missing light doth shine. 



WKLCOME TO THE MAY. 1 *J 

Venus, credit me ymi ma}', 

We tlie wanderer have found, 
An incarnate melody, 

Breatliing a celestial sound : 
'Tis not madness — I am sane, 
And we call the stranger " Jane." 



-•o^ 



WELCOME TO THE MAY. 

Come, my diirk-eyed darling, 

Let us hie away, 
Wliere the birds are singing 

Welcome to the May. 
How the Prince's feathers 

Sweeten every breeze, 
Lilac-scented Littleham 

Telleth mth its trees. 

Skipping o'er the cornfields. 
Dancing in the grove, 

Ti-illing in the meadows 
Merry lays o' love ; 



20 'SMilLCOMK TO TJIK MAY. 

AVith a woven fillet 

Made of Iiawtlioru IjIooiu, 

Triiinii'd with daisy-hut tons, 
And a chestnut 2)lunie. 

Bursting like a June-rose, 

SniiHng like a hvide, 
S2)arkling as the suidight: 

On a summer tide, 
Blushing like the morning 

At the pee]) o' day, 
Kirtled all in green, ! 

(;onies the maiden M«iv. 

• 

Nym])h of love and heauty, 

AVhither hast tliou heen '{ 
AVe were weary waiting 

For thee, honny (xueen ; 
AVe have had no cuckoo, 

We have had no showers, 
AVelcome, lady, welcome ! 

With thy rain of flowers. 



Tliis x>oeui was written scvcnil yejii"s nhico, when the ^l)ring was m) 
late th:it we scarcely got a gleam tif snnsliino till the end vt April. 
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A SONG IN SUNSHINE. 

SONG. 

Sing away, yc joyous birds, 

While the sun is o'er us 1 
If I only knew your words, 

I would swell the chonis. 
Sing, ye warl)lers of the sky ! 

Sing, ye liapi>y tlmishes ! 
And ye little ones, that lie 

I)o^^^l among the rushes ! 

♦Softly as an angel's wing 
Comes an iiLspiration : 

that my poor soul could sing 
Worthy of creation ! 

Like the solemn chaunting tree- 
Nature in devotion : 

Like the merry harping bee, — 
Hannony in motion. 

1 would sound a note of joy, 

Through the vales o' Devon, 



22 ' A MAYTIME ^yIt>U. 

Sweet as Love's, wlieii he a hoy 
Newly ca\iie from heaven : 

Till the Inisy world l>egiiiled 
With its echoes' riiigmg, 

Shouted, " Hark ! for Nature's child 
Her own song is singing." 



A MAYTIME WISH. 

I AVOULI) the world could see thee as I behold tliee, 

May, 
With eyes like sappliires gleaming througli the 

orchards hv the wav, 
Witli the camjuon and tlie crowfoot on thy daisy- 

jewell'd vest, 
Aiul a wreath of apple l)lossoms dropping down 

u2)on thy breast. 

I would all eyes coidd see thee as 1 behold thee 

now, 
With the woodrutF and the bluebell, and the lily 

on thy brow ; 



A MAYTIMK WISH. 28 

With thy ku*tle richly purHed witli the gorse's 

gohleii l)os.s, 
And the orchis and the violet, the primrose und 

the moss. 

I would all ears could listen tf» thy meiTy-making, 

May, 
Could listen as I listen to thy happy roundelay ; 
Then a louder song would greet us from th}' 

orchestra of leaves, 
For fewer birds would 1)reak their hearts because of 

little thieves. 

A form of life and beauty, I see thee, lovely May, 
Breathing balm upon the meadows from each 

sweetly scented spray ; 
From the lilac and the hawthorn, and the furze 

upon the down. 
And the wall-flower by the wayside in its dress of 

cottage-brown. 

Wimld ycm see her as I see her, you must be where 

I have been. 
Where the oak-tree, and the elm-tree, and the 

l)eechen tree are seen ; 
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A MAYTIMK WISH. 



Wlioro the bright and silvery poplars in their leafy 

beauty shine, 
And the bees are (piaffing deeply from tlieir chalices 

of wine. 

You must linger, as I linger, in the shadow of each 

nook, 
You must listen, as I listen, to the prattle of the 

brook : 
You must woo her, as I wt>o her, with a bosom full 

of love. 
And the maid will stand Wfore von like a vision 

from above. 
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BONNIE MAGGIE ILTON. 

SONG. 

Bonnie Maggie Iltoii, vd' the dark grey ee, 
Bonnie ^laggie Ilton made a happy slave o' me ! 
Bound me wi' the sweetest and the tenderest o' ties, 
Soft and silvery glances from bonnie Maggie's eyes, 
rd nae thought o' wooing till by chance I met, 
Bcmnie Maggie Ilton, wi' her glossy locks o' jet, 
Smiling like the sunshine upon the brow o' sprinjj. 
And to bomiie Maggie I began to sing : 

bonnie Maggie Ilton, charming Maggie Ilton, 

Bomiie Maggie Ilton wi' the dark grey ee ! 
O bonnie Maggie Ilton, charming Maggie Ilton, 

Bonnie Magge Ilton is the merry maid for me ! 

'*Mamie," .(£Uoth the maiden, "when you go to 

sea, 
Ycm, like other sailor-lads, will make a fool o' me : 
Fair enow ye are ashore, but when upon the main, 
•O bonnie Maggie Ilton will never haunt your 

brain." 



21) BO^'NIK MAGGIK ILTON. 

" Bonnie Maggie Uton," I at once replied, 

** Never tnier lad than 1 «<\ird the saucy tide ; 

I've an honest heart, my dear, and I've an al)le 

hand, 
And both are thine to wed, my love : what more 
wouldst thou demand ?" 
bonnie Maggie Ilton, charming Maggie Ilton, 

Bonnie Maggie Ilton wi' the dark grey ee ! 
honnie Maggie Ilton, channing Maggie Ilton, 
Bcmnie Maggie Ilton is the meny maid for me *- 

Spite ()' Maggie's malison, *' Wherever ye may he, 
A plague upon ye, Jamie, for trifling so wi' me 1" 
I turn'd and look'd upon the maid, her heai*t was 

in her eyes, 
And love, all trembling eltxpience, thus answer'd 

in her sighs : 
*' Jamie, gallant Jamie, since ye've come couii:ing 

me, 
0, I will be thine own true love, and make a wife 

for thee ! 
Yes, Jamie, hear me, Jamie, and the day that 

makes us one 
Shall bring a heart more true to thee than earth is^- 



to the sun. 
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TllK BRACKKN IS SPRINlJINii. 1>7 

bonnie Maggie llton, clianiiiug Maggie Iltini, 
Bonnie Maggie Iltoii wi' the dark grey ee ! 

bonnie Maggie llton, clianning Maggie Utnn, 
Bonnie Maggie llton is tlie l)est o' wives to 
me ! 



THE BRACKEN J8 SPRI2sGIN(i. 

SONG. 

TiiK bracken is springing, my Janie, I see, 
And cnrling its droplets all golden for thee ; 
Tlie oak's budding branches with leaflets are Inown, 
And Nature is out in her gi'een cottage gown. 

There's balm in the air, love, and bloom on the 

trees. 
And warbling of woodlands, and hunmiing of ))ees : 
"While bright are the meadows and sunny the 

skies. 
And everj'where glory to gladden the eyes. 



*28 KKZZIE. 

Yet, Jaiiie my darliii^^, there's sumetliiug beside 
'11 le fields in their beauty, the woods in their pride, 
To give me the pleasure my soul wouhl desire, 
Thy presence, dear Jaiiie, my song to inspire. 

Oh, eruel it is to imprison those channs, 

That rose on thy cheek, and that bud in thy 

arms ; 
Cnme out in the sunlight, here roses should blow, 
And give mo the Eden I covet below. 



KEZZIE. 



SONG. 



'Tis the maid of Weargifford, fair Kezzie, I s])y, 
AVhere the banks of the Ton-idge are seen in 
their pride ; 
With her cheek in her palm, and a tear in each 
eye, 
She wails her low dirge to the pitiless tide. 



KKZZIH. 
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*M) trojiolierous waters, lu»w cniel,*' erics slie, 
" To rnl) his dear Kezzie so soon of Iiis l(»ve ; 

Now siid and loiie-heaii:ed I ever must he, 

And mourn my lost mate like the wi(h>wed dnve. 

" 'Twas here that he ])raised my )»ri^^ht aulnirn 
hair, 
(^)mpared eacli gold tress to the locks t»f the 
morn ; 
And swore hy ni}' eyes that my face was as fair 
As the l)lossom that grew on the Maj-si-ented 
thoni. 

" Flow softly, ye watei*s, where Ilohhic is lyiiii:, 
Press gently the lid on his Ixmn}' hlue e}'e, 

Say Kezzie's sole tlnnight is the pleasure of dying, 
To meet her dear Rohbie again in the sky. " 
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Tin: WHISTLING MILKMAN. 



With lii« weather-worn hat, and a jacket to match, 

.Vnd hreechcs of old eorduro^'^, 
You may .see hhn at dawn, as he wliistles Iiis 
snatch, 

Witli tlie smile of a meiTV-eyed boy. 

For thii-ty long summei^j his yoke he has bonie, 

AVith scared}'" the sign of a stcjoj) ; 
His inilkcans, as bright as the face of the morn. 

Making love to a lily-white hoop. 

Though bound by that fetter, yet still he is free 
As the lark that sings over his head ; 

And none are more welcome, I trow lads, than he, 
To Mary, the housekeephig maid. 

She heai's Dicky's whistle, and dropping her brush, 

She scampers away to the door, 
With "Dicky, my darling, I thought 'twas a tlu'ush 

A-wliistling of *Rory o' More.' " 



THE WHISTLIN(J MILKMAN. 



:\\ 



" Indeed," he replies, as lie liaiids her tlie milk, 
"Do you know, were it not for your nose. 

And your loeks, my dear ilary, as glossy as silk, 
I should take you, niv love, for a rose?" 

Tlien tramping away to his nien-iest tune, 

He calls at a neighlnjur's, to find 
Sweet Betsy as red as a rose-bud in June, 

With a heart most uneonnnonly khid. 

'Tis thus he is bother'd from year unto year, 
And a hundred such sweethearts hath he, 

So to all he says, "Wait till next summer, my 
dear, 
And ril buy a 'new nothing' for thee. 
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A SPKIXi; 1»ITTY. 



^- ■>■«.;. 



HakK ! til.' iiii--'rl-tlini-li :- -:ii_i 

Sii.Liii.L' '-u tlit.- nv«.' : 
All arniiinl hi- ]ii.tt> .'iiv rii-.uin^. 

Iiiiiiriiiu iiu-iTiiv. 
SitriuLf in tlic >i'ray alu'W. 
Thus ht.- wnrlik- t'» hi-' l«»\v. 
•"(."hevr, !ijv (larliiiir hir'Hc. Awvv 
Jnv ami thv triK- h»ve are hear."' 



]N'nw a ^vaiideriiiir hanl i- rvilliiiL:. 

Trill in- '■ out lii> >nu'j:. 
~ «. 

Ifeavcii'.s hiirh vault Avith uiu>i<' tilliu: 

A.< he trips aLiug. 
JIappy a.s the hirrl is he, 
A> he carols cheerih- 
*' Love's <AVii joy is in thy strain, 
^\\\%y my Ixmu}' hird, again."' 
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WHEN I WENT COURTING NANNY 

SONG. 

My Nanny, ! my Nanny, ! 
When I went courting Nanny, 
'Twas in tlie spring, 
Tlie merry spring, 
When linnets in love began to sing, 
That I went courtmg Nanny. 

My Nanny, ! my Nanny, ! 
Wlien I went courting Nann}', 
I fear'd no care. 
Nor loving snare. 
Though mother said at times, *' Beware I'"^ 
When I went courting Nanny. 

My Namiy, ! my Nann}-, ! 
When I went courting Nanny, 
'Twas nought but shine, 
And dreams divine. 
Life's river ran like rosy wine. 
When I went courting Nanny. 

D 



:^4: WHKN I WENT COURTING NANNY. 

]\Iy Nanny, ! my Nanny, ! 
AVlien I went courting Nanny, 
I said, " Your eyes 
Are summer skies. 
Your lips the only fruit I prize," 
Wlien I went courting Nanny. 

"My Nanny, ! my Nanny, ! 
Since I went courting Nanny, 
Tve learnt old care 
Kept cupboards bare, 
And found both love and money rare, 
Since I went courtin^;- Nannv. 

ily Nanny, ! my Nanny, ! 
Yet if I had my Nanny, 
rd laugh at care 
And cupl)oards bare. 
And make the foulest day look foir, 
tliat I had my Nanny ! 
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THE OLD WELL. 



I KN(jw an okl Avell in a daftoclil nook, 

Where gossiping finches are seen, 
Near a rill running down to a water-cress brook, 



In a channel of russet and green. 



Hie summer frog "quilks" in the conl of its shade, 
'Hie hart's-tongue curls under its crown ; 

And willow-weeds, fresh and unwilling to fade. 
On its moss-cover VI margin look down. 

*Twas there I first met with a Devonslm-e maid, 

On a midsummer-morn when a boy. 
With a wreath of forget-me-nots circling her head, 

And I gave her a heart in my joy. 

A red earthen water-pot stood by her si<le, 
Wliich she tviimingly press'd me to dip ; 

I ask'd, "What's the fee?" And she (piaintly replied 
With a sweet cherry-pout of her lip. 



:U\ THK OLD WKLL. 

AVlien I j)ass the dear sj)ot and I see the hhie eyes. 

Oftho.se old-fa.shi()iiVl tokens of love, 
I fancy them angel-wTought gems of the skies, 

I)roi)p'd down hy my darling above. 

0, that iv3'-capp'd well in tliat daffodil nook 

No hand of the spoiler shall harm, 
AVhile I here in solitude dwell by the brook. 

The spell-loving slave of its chann. 
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SAXON BEAUTY. 



'S 



With sunbeams for their curls 

And roses for their cheeks, 
Give me the Saxon girls ; 

Who will, may have the Greeks. 
Live sa])])hires are their eyes. 

Which shame the light o' spring 
Birds think them simmier skies, 

And, when thev see them, sin-. 
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MY PRETTY LITTLK (VITAGE IN 
THE WElST COrXTREE. 



.<UNG. 



fp 



Therk are many happy homes in this happy little 

isle, 
Where happy children prattle, and ha])py mothei-s 

smile ; 
Bnt of all those happy homes, there is none so dear 

to me 
As a pretty little cottage in the West CV)nntree. 

'J^iere the honeysuckle tA\ines, and the l>ird sings 
f in the bough, 

And the sweet milk Hows in streams from the 

dainty Devcm cow, 
And the brooklet sings its ditty as it dances to the 

sea — 
that i)retty little cottage in the West Countree ! 

There a happy little wcmian in that happy little home 
Is singing to her little ones the song of " Dadda, 
come ! 



38 MY PRKTTV LITTLE COTTAGE. 

the liai)py, ]ia])py day wlieii he returns to .see 
His pretty cottage blossoms in the West Count ree." 

Methinks I see her now with lier sparkling eyt's o' 

fire, 
And 1 lands that never weary, and feet that never tire,. 
Emhracing my fond treasures, and kissing them for 

me, 
In m}'- pretty little cottage in the West Conn tree. 

1 fain wouhl taiTv with vou, Init the hour is drawin;; 

nigh 
When the breast shall throb with sadness as the lips 

shall say *' Good-bye," 
But however fortune varies, or wherever you may l)e, 
I will feast upon your kindness in the West 

Countree. 

Tlien join with me in singing, ere we part perhai^s. 

for aye, 
Though the cheeks be wet with weeping, yet the 

heart should still be gay. 
And the tears that dim the vision shall brighter 

make my "ee," 
In my prett}' little cottage in the AVest Countree. 
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THE HOLIDAY OF SPRING. 

! I love to saunter out 
Where lusty throstles shout, 
And list the happy twitter 
Of the sparrows in the eaves, 
And watch the orb of day 
Chase the lingering clouds away, 
And mark the sunbeams smiling 
Through the young green of the leaves. 

When that dandy little bird 
In the yellow vest is heard 
Running down his native gamut, 
In the golden-spangled glade ; 
And the little fussy wren, 
Chirping gaily in the glen, 
Hops rustling through the herbage 
In the primrose-dappled shade : 

When the pinky-tassel'd larch, 
With its fairy buds of March, 



40 THE HOLIDAY OF SPRING. 

Tlirows the spnice-fir iuto shadow 
And tlie Caledonian pine ; 
Wlien that queen of all her race 
Trails her flowing robes of grace, 
Wliich the Master's hand hath tinted 
With a lustre most divine : 



And minstrels of the air, 

Making merry everywhere. 

Sing glor)', glory, glory, 

As they mount upon tlie breeze : 

And rooks caw out their loves 

As tenderly as doves, 

In all the joy of indolence. 

On old l)aronial trees : 



When a brightl^'-glowing gleam 

Of sunshine on the stream 

Tunis each wavelet into silver, 

In its journey to the main ; 

And the zenith is so blue, 

That the heavens look down to view 

The image of their beauty 

In the min'or of the plain : 



..e^^j^uattm 



THK HOLIDAY OF SPRING. 
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delicious is the Wis 

Of tlie moniiiig's early kiss, 

As the zeplnTs flit aln^ut me 

Oil tlieir ever-lnisy wing ; 

AVheu tlie orchis glows with jndde, 

And the violet as his hride 

Invites me to her ])an(iTiet 

111 the holiday of Spring. 
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A COT AT WEARGIFFORI) AXI> 
JANIE FOR ME. 

I siGii not for lioiiour, 1 covet not station, 

A man may l>e nol)le, though h)wly his birth, 
Tlie worhl's my domain, and my liome is creation,. 

And ])roud a,s a monari-li I travei'se the earth. 
Yet still there's a wish in my l)osom 1 cherish, 

1 long for a spot where the soul may bo free ; 
A iig for ambition, and gold let it perish, 

A cot at Weargiftbrd and Janie for me. 

8weet vale of gi*een Devon, wood-shclter'd and cosy,. 

How blest are thy maidens, and happy thy men I 
Thy little ones all, like thy gardens, are rosy, 

Thy orchards are fruitful, and fertile thy plain! 
Long, long may thy hall throw its shade on the 
river. 

The beautiful Tor winding dcnvn to the sea — 
Thy woods, herds, and Hocks, and th.y sunsets for 
ever, 

A cot at AVcargiiford and Janie for me. 



A ('(IT AT wi;au(:ikf(iri> ash JASiK KiiK MK. 4:1 

And 0, the sweet liees and tlicir hives full uf Imney ! 

Aild 0, tlie yfly warhlert! tlmt l>ii>e then? in s]iriii;i '. 
And 0, the fiiir banks and their l»l(ws(Hiis sii liunny ' 

And the sweet village l>ellw witli theiv diujr-a- 
dnn^'-.liut! ] 
1 hate t" lie l>uiiiid by the tetters iif fasliiiHi, 

'flic town hath its eliaias fiir tlie s.iul tluit is IVee. 
My Idvc for dear \atnre was ever a iMissiim, 

A cot at Wear^flfurcl and Jaiiie fur me. 




TO TIIK SBAGULL. 

I ilAVK scfii tliei', fairj' sea-bird, euiiio siiliiig from 

(I far, 
Aiiil ffleani out in tlie wolkiu like tlio slwtitiug of 

M. star, 
?SL'st, ilrotipiiij; in a sliallow, diit tlie wave witli 

silver white, 
Tlieii liiiver a fair l.oaiity o'er tliy <laiuty .■slimle of 

Hf,'lit. 
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ENGLAND'S WOKK AND HKR 

PROSPECTS. 

Up, up, ye .soiits of Britain, and put foitli ynur 
iniglity power, 
'Tis yours to give the impress to tlie future pairc 
of time, 
'Tis youi*s to give the puri)ose to eacli ever-chan^iiiii 
hour. 
And ^M'ite the wide world's history in eliaracters 
sublime. 

We have a host of hero-hearts in harness for tin.' 
strife, 
A noble band — a glorious band — and many 
thousands strong, 
AVho labour without ceasing, in tlie great higliways 
of life, 
1\) l)ring the coming glory in with trumpet, 
si lout, and song. 

call it not Utopian, or a poet's idle dream, 
Behold, like torrents tumbling down a broken 
mountain's side, 



4«; knglaxd's work ani> her prospkcts. 



]t is coming on us flashing witli a vivid lightning 



o 



^leani, 



And its rivei*s, l)ig with energy, are mnning 
deep and \\ide. 

]n tlie city, hy tlie hanjlet, through tlie village and 
the town, 
]t Hows in strength and beauty, l>earing liealth 
u2)oii its breast, 
-\nd tlie pallid sons of penury, who once were 
trodden down, 
^fing, " The Lord's good time is c«>ming for the 
needy and oppressed."' 




KPITAPH. 

l*'i>ii iiiv love I Imilt a ucst, 
AVitli two birdies wo were ]>le.st ; 
Kaveii-deatli this way did tly, 
♦Slew them ]M>th, and here tliey lie. 



TUE TWO WOOERS. 

(\\MK an old man wooin<,% 

AVooing in the May, 
Wild his locks were flowing, 

White a.s winter's day : 
" Maiden o' the red cheek, 

'riiy fair hand I crave, 
Be an old man's darling, 

Not a yonng man's .Jave." 



4S TIIK TWO WOOKRS. 

Spake the lovely maiden, 

" Do the birds o' spring 
Wait until tlie winter 

Kre o' love they sing i 
Youth's the time for wooing. 

Youth's the time to wed, 
Age should think of going 

Down among the dead.'' 

Came a young man wooing. 

Wooing in the May, 
Briglit his eyes were glowing 

Like a summer day : 
" jMaiden o' the red cheek, 

If tliy liand is free, 
Mine is thine to lahoTir 

Ever, love, for thee." 

Spake tlie maiden 1 Pushing, 

Eyes towards the gT(mnd, 

'' Love in life's young season 

Oft is empty sound." 
" Nay, sweet creature, prove me," 

(^uotli the gentle swain : 

Smiled the maiden on him, 

Wedded were tlie twain. 
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OUR PATH WAS WHERE THE 
WILLOWS BLOOM. 

SOXG. 

Our path was where the willows bloom ^ 

And daflfodils are seeu, 
Where catkins dally with the wind, 

Before the sloe is gi'een ; 
Where primroses on mossy Imnks 

With fragrant voices speak, 
And violets wear their virgin hlnsh 

Upon their purple cheek. 

I told her while the year was young 

The youthful heart should love, 
And pointed at a little lark 

That twinkled far above ; 
Then where a limpid streamlet l)reathe(I 

Its soft and soothing liTish, 
I ask'd her why those happy birds 

Were playing in the biish. 



50 OUR PATH WAS WHERE THE WILLOWS BLOOM. 

Slie tum'd the sweetest glance on me — 

" trifle not," she cried ; 
" For who would ever lonely be, 

Like that complainuig tide ! 
Si)eak out the secrets of thy heart, 

Perchance they chime with mine, 
And, like the little loving bird, 

Will warble, ' I am tliine ! ' " 



FAITH. 

Though cares, like clouds, will often hide the 

scene. 
That traiKfuil realm for wliicli our spirits sigh, 
Yet Faith will revel in lier sweet serene. 
The calm IJue glory of the upper sky. 
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JUST LIKE LIFE. 

It chanc'd upon a pleasant day, 
When heaven and earth were sliining, 

A lark pursued his upward way, 
And left the world repining. 

'* Wliy is it," squeak'd a peevish mole 

Beside a silver runnel, 
*' That I, a poor laborious soul. 

Am doom'd this earth to tunnel ? 

^' While that ambitious thing above, 

His golden way is wending. 
And, trilling out his song of love. 

Is evermore ascending ? 

^' Or idling by the moor is found, 

Or playing in the heather, 
Or, nestling on the mossy gi-ound, 

He trims each ruffled feather ? 



52 JUST LIKE LIFK. 

" 'Tis ver}' hard that one must dig 

Aiid delve so for a living, 
And see liiin for a song and jig 

Both love and fame receiving.'' 

« 

" 'Tis very true," croak'd out a toad. 

Behind a patch of daisies ; 
" He sings and dances up his road 

Amid a shower of praises ! 

*' But you, sir, with your velvet coat, 
Sliould not be found complaining." 

" liiglit. Mister Toad," chimed in a stoat, 
A little friendship feigning ! — 

" Still he who digs and he who sings 
May surely love each other ; 

But he who has a skylark's wing.- 
Miist soar above his brother."' 
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MY SONG. 



SONG. 



When tlie lusty Spring appears, 

All mirth and melody, 
I shout, " This is no time for tears, 

Wliate'er my woe may be !" 
And when the Summer trips with grace 

Across the fields of June, 
I strive to wear a brighter face. 
And pipe a gayer tune. 

Thus year by year I sing, you see, 

Light-hearted as a boy ; 
The wheels of life move heavily 
Without the oil of joy. 

Tlien Autumn comes with harvest-time, 

The tribute of the year. 
And Winter rings its Christmas chime 

Of fellowship and cheer. 



r>i love's long J) ay. 

Yua whatsoe'er tlie cliange may be, 

I keej) my heart as green 
As when I wliisper'd teuclerly 
My love to bhishmg "Jean." 

^Hins year b)' year I sing, yon see, 

Light-hearted as a l)oy ; 
Tlie Avlieels of life move heavily 
"Without the (^1 of joy. 



LOVE'S LONG DAY. 

SOKG. 

The red sun h<MS thrown off his misty white shroud, 
love. 

And spurns the black night like a spirit the tomb, 
And golden atop the gTey easternmost cloud, love, 

His pathway is mark'd by a beautifid "strome." 
Why tarriest thou in the cool of the morning, 

My liope, my beloved, my boscmi's delight { 
1 Taste, liaste, my sweet charmer of Nature's adorning,, 

Nnr linger, I pray, till the red sun is wliite. 



MY LITTLE LO\'E. 55 

The white sun is up hi the high noon careering, 

maid of the dark eye, my lieart yearns for 
thee! 
Tlie red siiu of even is fast disapiHjarin^^ 

Oh, why is tliy smiling face hidden from me { 
The fair star of eve wliich thou lovest is sliining, 

And pensively waits for the light of thine eye ; 
The moon for thy presence, my Jaiiie, is pining, — 

Oh, why d(^st thou taiTy, beloved, oh, why i 
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MY LITTLE LOVE. 

I HAVE a love at Aston Hall, 

A little 2)rattling darling, 
She's very, very, very small, 

And chatters like a starling : 
Her hair is light, her eye blue-bright, 

Her cheek is like a posy, 
And if you wish her name outright, 

Tis little Baby Rosy. 




-56 MY LITTLE LOVE. 

Slie's such a sweet, wee, winsome thing, 

That, spite of my endeavour 
To give the witch the cruel fling, 

I fear that I must have her : 
She comes and peers into my eyes. 

And climbs up o'er my shoulder, 
Or snares me by some fond surprise, 

Till I am forc'd to hold lier. 

And then she pulls me by the beard, 

Or clutches at my glasses. 
Till I begin to be afear'd 

She'll beat my Devon lasses, 
(xod keep her little loving heart ; 

I wish her well and cosy. 
And may no evil bring a smart 

To my sweet Baby Rosy. 
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A THANKSGIVING SONG. 

Arise, and lift the voice 

In grateful harmony, 
In God the Lord let us rejoice 

For great and good is He. 
He saw us in our need. 

And heard our earnest cry, 
And on the newly-scatter'd seed 

Dropt fatness from on high. 
Lo ! on the barren plain 

A glow of life is seen. 
Where, cherish'd by the sun and rain, 

Upshoots the tender green. 
Now in a gleaming sea 

The heavy wheat-ears nod. 
As balmy winds skim sportively 

The golden hills of God. 
Those pledges of His good, 

Those tokens of His care, 
We now in all their plenitude 

Of heavenly blessings share. 



58 WHAT IS DUTY? 

The miiHic of the wains, 

Retuniiiig from the field, 
Ls rich with loud thanksgiving strains 

For earth's most bounteous peUl. 
Then let us lift the voice 

In sacred hannonv, 
In (irod the Lord we will rejoice, 

For gi-eat and good is He. 

August 18, 18f):J. 



WHAT IS DUTY { 

'Tis not 1)3' dreaming and delay, 
But doing something every day, 
Tliat wins the laurel and the hav, 
And crowns the work of duty. 

Be satisfied that thou ai*t right, 
And that thy deed will bear the light, 
Then execute it with thy might, 
For that vdW be thy duty. 



WHAT IS DUTY? 59 

Tliere is a true sublimity 
111 every work of God we see, 
And tliis IS what it teacheth tliee, 
Arise, aiid do thy duty ! 

It may be like the lowly flower 
Wliich gi-ows ill silence, hour by hour, 
Thou art to manifest thy j)ower. 
And do thy humble duty. 

Or, like the grandly solemn trees 
Which thunder like the booming seas 
In tempest, — thou must, spuming ease, 
Perform the work of duty. 

Or, like the cataract that leaps 
From crag to crag, and never sleeps. 
You may descend life's rugged steeps, 
And find the path of duty. 

In 2)assive or in active life. 
In peace or in tumultuous strife, 
To father, mother, friend, and wife. 
Be constant in thy duty. 



WHAT IS DUTY? 

In Nature'^ boundless universe 
TIiou wilt not see that dreadful curse, 
An atom to its work averse. 
An idler shirking duty. 

Tlie ])lanetis an they roll on high, 
Tlie river as it nisheth by. 
For ever and for ever cry, 

" Ou, man, and do thy duty ! " 

^\ll, nil is working evcrj^vhere, 
111 eiirth, in heaven, in sea, and air. 
Ami nothing indolent is there 
To mar the perfect beauty. 
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MY KETKEAT. 

OxcE more alone with Nature, yes, aloiio ! 
Aud yet not lonely whilst the eye can see 
A thread of silver rippling o'er a stone, 
Or ear drink in the music of the bee. 
A weedy pebble in the limpid brook, 
A mossy tuft upon a wayside wall, 
A young fern curling like a bishop's crook, 
Bright stonecrop sprouting from a ruin'd hall, 
Round penn)rwort close clinging to a rock, 
The tiniest wildling, and the simplest flower, 
The footpath with its shepherd's purse, and clock, 
And lichen gilding o'er an old church tower, — 
All yield a charm unknown when with my kind, 
A pleasant feeling near akin to bliss, 
A calm enjoyment wliicli pervades the mind, 
Aud, once experienced, pains the soul to miss. 
Sing on, ye birds, and you, ye streamlets, nin ! 
Breathe gently, ye wmds, and low, ye kine ! 
Bleat, my loved flocks, and roll, glorious sun 1 
And the sweet work of worship shall be mine. 
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THE HEAVENS DECLARE HIS (ILORY. 



The faithless ask for miracles, 

Tlic fool requires a sigii, 
When God is ever manifest 

In wonders most divine. 

I see Him girt about with stonns, 

His chariot is the wind, 
His pathway is the universe, 

Profound and unconfined. 

He binds the earth with iron bands, 
And chains it to the sun ; 

I le rolls the stars into the heavens. 
And eveiTQore they run. 

The lightnings blaze along his path, 
And tuni the night to day, 

.\s in His cloudy car of wivath 
lie thunders on His way. 



HOLBECK FLOAVERS. 03 

'Tis He api)oiiits tlie thirsty hill 

To (bink the falling shower, 
And bids the river seek the vale, 

The dew-drop feed the flower. 

Behold Hini stooping from the sky, 

To paint the harvest brown ; 
While blessings, streaming fr(jni the sun, 

With every ray comes down. 



HOLBECK FLOWERS, 

Ayoxt she dwells beside the kirk. 
Amid the sufibcating mirk, 
Where not a patch of grass is green. 
Save that upon the graveyard seen. 

I cannot praise her rosy cheek, 
For sooth within her ringlets sleek 
No' tint of the queen-flower remains 
To speak of breezy hills and plains. 



6't HOLBECK FLOWKKS. 

A pale-faced lily of the street 
Is the dear lassie honey-sweet ; 
With all the flowret's lowly grace 
And pensive look abcjut her face. 

I talk'd to her of fields and stiles, 
She lit up like a sea of smiles ; 
For, thinking of her native bowei-s, 
And ankle-deep amid her flowers : — 

ISweet old familiar notes she heard, 
The warblings of her woodland-hird. 
And, heedless of the factor}' din, 
Paced once more by her meiTy lyn. 

As guileless as a daisy, slie 
Stood lost in silent reverie ; 
AVIien, lo ! her tears came welling \\]> 
Like bubbles in a ciystal cup. 

Tlien sweetly she began to sing, 
" how I love the bonnie spring !'* 
And dreaming of her ftither's cot, 
She conjured up its bloomy knot. 



WHERE AND WHEN F {}i> 

" Have you a garclcu-plot ?" said I ; 
AVlien thus the lassie made reply : 
" rd like some flowers, but dare-na sc'c 
^riiem stifled by the mirk and dec." 
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WHERE AND WHEN ^ 

SONG, DUET. 

Where mlt thou nestle, my Janie ( 
Where wilt thou nestle, my Jane ? 
Near the bank of some warbling river, 
Where willow-herb reddens the lane ? 

Wliere, love, where ? 
AVliere wilt thou nestle, my Janie i 

Where, love, where ? 
" Where will I nestle, my Jamie ? 
WTiere will I nestle, love, where ? 
On the Taw, where the meadowsweet, Janiie> 
Scenteth the hot summer air ! 

There, love, there ! 

There will I nestle, my Jamie, 

There, love, there !" 

p 



m WHERE AND WHEN? 

" When wilt thou marry me, Janie ? 
Wheu ^vilt thou marry me, Jane ? 
Wliy thus so cnielly pain me, 
Making sweet loving a bane ? 

Wlien, love, when ? 
AVlien mlt thou many me, Janie ? 

When, love, when ?" 
" Wlien mil I many thee, Jamie ^ 
Wlien will I many thee, when ? 
Wlien the goldfinches are wooing, 
.Vnd ringdoves build down in the glen, 

Then, love, then, 
'llien will I many thee, Jamie, 

Then, love, then ! 



I J? 
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THE SKETCH. 



To sketch a nistic cot 'twere easj^ 
And any one in that may please thee ; 
But when a palace, rich in chamis 
Of sculpture and heraldic amis, 
With turrets o'er the highest stor\', 
Aiid columns rich in classic gloT}% 
Demands the pencil's utmost skill, 
A genius must the task fulfil. 
And such, Eliza, is thy grace, 
And love-irradiated face, 
^Vnd such the lustre of thine eye, 
Tliat 'tis in vain my pen must try 
To seize thy lineaments divine. 
And prison them in my poor line. 
As volatile as air are they. 
Now tinged with sadness, and now ;,^iy, 
Now pensive as the weary moon. 
And now as radiant as the June. 



TkS more iiArrY than a king. 

Yet, dearest maicleu, ere we paii:, 
I'll tell thee I have caught thy heaii:. 
And dra^m it in its kindliest mood, 
And Nature says tlie sketch is good. 
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MORE HAPPY THAN A KINi;, 



Give nie the bright hii-d palaces, 

Wiere joy delights to dwell, 

The fragrant gi*ove of sycamore. 

The odour-breatliiug dell. 

'Tis there, with rapture in my soul. 

I sit in bliss and sing, 

'*' Good bye to care, for here I feel 

More happy than a king." 

Yes, I have known the ecstasy 
"Wliich comes in sunny days, 
Of gazing on the silent heavens. 
Till I was dumb with praise : 



MORE HAPPY THAN A KINO. 

To iiuiiff the suiLsliinc of the skies 
Till Jnmken with it.s wine, 
'nieii, .shouting, tell the listening worLl 
Tlie (Iranght was most divine. 
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Ay ! and this pleasure thou niay'st share, 

If thou wilt only go 

Wliere Nature is the antidote 

Of half our mortal woe. 

AVitli hearty puri)ose in thy soul, 

(to, hear the minstrels shig. 

And thou shalt feel, as I have felt, 

^Fore happy than a king. 



%-#;v.S'nC» 
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WOOED AND WON. 

IIku e)'es were like two radiant seas, 
Which gleam beneath the summer-light, 

And 'twas my joy to sit at ease, 
And see them tremble with delight. 

I .^at and watch'd them day by day, 
And dallied ^vith her doAvny cheek, 

I Mt she knew what I would say, 

But love is strong and words are weak.. 

I breathed my life away in sighs, 
I wooed her witli each winning smile. 

She drank my soul in tlu'ough her Qve^. 
And oidy gave a cniel smile. 

I pra)^'d that I might touch lier hand. 
She granted me my fond rec^uest, 

For well she knew it was a wand 
To draw mc closer to her l)reast. 



WOOED AND WON. 
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And then I sought to liiul her ear, 
Alas ! 'twas liid benejith a curl, — 

" AVhat have you there," I askM, " my dear { 
A pretty tmy shell of pearl { 

" But tell me why 'tis buried so, 

To hide a jewel is not meet V 
" Were I that dahity tiling to show, 

'T would catch too many whispers, sweet." 

I told a love-tale to tlie maid, 

I saw her lips curl round with play, 

And kissing them for what they said, 
I stole her wicked heart away. 
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TO :^rusic. 



FOR some sweet, simple tune, 
Like the melodies of June ; 
Fjiglitsome as tlie wanton air, 
Flitting here and everywhere ; 
Wild as an ^olian strain, 
Let the sounding note complain, 
Till my spirit, sore distrest, 
♦Solaced, slumbers into rest. 
Music, bnisli thy silver wings, 
O'er tlie haq)'s responsive strings, 
Or from out thy golden throat 
Breathe the sympathetic note ; 
Wake again thy dulcet lute, 
And the warble of the flute ; 
Let the violin be heard, 
liike a lone lamenting bird ; 
( 'haunt to me an olden psalm, 
Till a soft, harmonious calm 



THE SUNNY SLOPES OF OLDISCLEAVE. 73 

Settles down upon my soul, 
Sweet as soothing Love's control. 
Come, come, melodious wind. 
Healer of the wounded mind, 
Like a ripple on the shore. 
When the sea forgets to roar ; 
Like the organ's gentle swells. 
Or the mellow sound of bells 
Murmuring in an ancient shrine. 
Break, Melody divine. 



THE SUNNY SLOPES OF OLDISCLEAVE. 

The sunny slopes of Oldiscleave 1 
No woods are half so bonny, 0, 
'Twas there upon an April-eve 
I wander'd with my Janie, ! 
The sky came winking through the trees, 
Tlie sun came glinting golden, 0, 
And many a passing tell-tale breeze, 
Flew by and caught us courting, 0. 



74 THE SUNNY SLOPES OF OLDISCLEAVE. 

llic wood owl sat A\dtli folded wing, 
And laiigh'd his wicked whoo-o-o ; 
AMiile smaller birds essay'd to sing 
Tlie fii*st notes of their roundel, ! 
And on the sands a silvery row 
Of seagulls talk'd of loving, 0, 
Or, like a thousand flakes of snow, 
Danced high up in the ether, 0. 

My Janie has a witcliing eye, 
So black and bright ^nth histre, 0, 
That night has often, with a sigh, 
Wish'd 'twere a star in heaven, ; 
And such a clieek and rosy mouth — 
In honey- wine we'll pledge them, — 
Tliat bees have from the flowery soutli 
Come r)ft to si]) tlieir nectar, 0. 

And Janie has a loving heaii. 
So closely knit to mine, I trow. 
That death has often strove to ])art 
The twain, but ne'er succeeded, 0. 
The sunny slopes of Oldiscleave, 
No woods are half so bomi}', 0, 
'Tis there on every pleasant eve 
I'd wander with my Janie, ! 
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AVORK AND LABOUR. 

Murmur not, 1113- fellow-workoi-. 
To thy senteuce iiieekl}' bow ; 
'Twas not all in anger spoken, 
" B)^ the sweating of thy l)r(jw 
Tlioii shalt earn thy daily mor>el, 
'Mid the thistle and the thorn :" 
Joy comes not unto the idle, 
Wretchedness from sloth is bom : 
All the wise are busy workers, 
Work is the best cnre for strife, 
And our dying is but working 
Upward to the perfect life. 
Hark, Creation groans with labour,. 
Bidding earth's huge pillars shake, 
"WTiere the burning heart of Etna 
Makes its iron mountain quake ! 
Know the roaring of the thunder 
Is the lightning's labour-fret, 
And the heav}' devry morning 
Is old Nature in a sweat. 



7() WORK AND LABOUR. 

Have you watcli'd tlie modest brooklet 

( rlidiug hy its bank of green, 

Like an unpretentious virtue 

By its quiet action seen ? 

Mark'd the river in the valley 

Plougliing out its graceful course, 

As it travell'd in its beauty. 

With its o^vn sweet gentle force ? 

And the toiTcnt fiercely raging 

In its fury down the glen. 

Wrestling with the rocks, and swirling 

Down hito its hollow den ? 

Work and labour is their mission, 

And a lovely liamiony 

Rill, and cataract, and river, 

Make ^nth bird and honey-bee. 

But for labour not a blossom 

E'er would fill us with delight ; 

But for work no luscious* wine-fiiiit 

E'er would burst upon our sight. 

Beauty is the crown of labour, 

Comfort is its golden wage. 

And the toiling youth shall gather ' 

Blcssiugs for liis silver age. 



WORK AND LABOUll. 
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Work, the universe is working, 

Ocean pants witli every wave ; 

Stars are heaven's fleet steeds in Imrness, 

And the sun is but a slave. 

Work, for God the Lord is working 

In the mystic infinite, 

Rolling from His throne of glory 

Seas of love, in life and light. 
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MERRY LxVBOUR. 



SONG. 
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Hark ! merry Labour is singing his song 
Singing his song witli its tira la le ! 
Blithesome as summer he carols along, 
Show me a monarch as hapi)y as he ! 

Red are liis cheeks, and round as the sun, 
Bright his blue eyes with beauty and glee ; 
Love is the string that he playeth upon. 
And never a care beside hath he. 

Joy to the peasant ! his pride is his team, 
Hark how he whistles aloud on the lea ! 
Straight as an arrow he plougheth his seam, 
And no man sleepeth sounder than he. 

Talk not to him of the king on his throne, 
Where the bird warbles aloft on the tree : 
There Merry Labour is toiling alone. 
Singing his song mth its tira la le. 
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EL A. 

The weary sun sank down to rest 

Behind the lonely sea, 
As bright with gold shone out the west 

To my tnie love and me. 

The silent night enwrapt the globe 
In deep and solemn gloom, 

And when departing trailed her robe 
Across my Ela's room. 

nie young ds^vii led the blushing mom 
Forth from his amber gate, 

Tlie merle piped on his mellow horn 
Beside his gentle mate. 

The sun is in his highest noon ; 

My Ela, where is she ? 
Cold, dead ! and paler than the moon, 

Upon a winter sea. 
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THE ROBIN'S CHORUS. 



Say, my little robins, 
Singing on the l)oiigli, 
Heralding the Autumn 
With her yellow In'ow, 
Why the woods are vocal 
With your meiTy lays, 
While our summer songsters 
Sleep away their days { 



Lovingly I Unger'd, 
Listening to tlieir tale, 
When a gush of music 
Answered through tlie vak' : 
Every hedge was vocal. 
Every tree and bush. 
Singing, " Little Robin 
fs October's thnish. 



TO A GOLDFINCH. 81 

" When the Spring and Siunuur 
Make all nature gay, 
Other minstrels warbk* 
Through the sunny da}' : 
'Tis their joy and pleasure. 
But our office, know. 
Is to carol comfort 
In the hour of woe." 



TO A GOLDFINCH. 

'Tis not for thy golden whig. 

Gem of the grove, 
That here in an ecstasy, 

Glowing with love, 
I linger to listen. 

Enchanted by thee ; 
But because of the song 

Thou art giving to me. 

G 



/ 
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ITiou bright little elf, 

With the red-ruffled throat, 
There's something so beautiful 

Heard in thy note : 
So mellow, so melting. 

So tender and sweet, 
That it lulls me to sleep 

In tliis pleasant retreat. 

Like a mountain-bom minstrel 

Of sunny Savoy, 
The thrush pipes his roundel 

Of freedom and joy ; 
That wild flying rapture. 

The skylark again, 
There's more of ambition 

Than love in liis strain : 

But the call-note thy pretty tongue 

Gives in the May, 
For thy bonny wee wife 

In the apple-tree spray. 
Is such as a seraph 

Might envy above. 
Thy dear little melody 

Made up of love. 
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THE SECRET. 

** In wiuter, >\'ith the prospect drear, 
How is it you so loudly siug ? 

Your old familiar voice we hear 
As blithesome as the thrusli in spring ?" 

" When light brims o'er in summer days, 
To some sweet sunny nook I haste, 

And husband up the vagrant rays, 
Nor let the sunsliine run to waste. 

^* Thus when the stormy rack comes down 
And all around is dark as doom, 

I smile at each tempestuous frown. 

And fling my sunshine o'er the gloom." 



-'^ 
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LITTLE MATTIE. 

It was a calm October mom, 
When robins pipe in ever}' thorn 

Like thnishes in the Spring : 
And here the elm with golden crown, 
And there the oak in sober brown, 

Comi)el the Ii^ks to sing. 

Sweet Natnre cai enjoyment bent, 
The ver}' pictnre of Content, 

Was happy everywhere : 
And all the leaves tliat strew'd the w«i.> 
At "round we go" were fast at plaj; 

With a true elfin air. 

1 chose a pleasant road which wound 
Its sinuous length aLmg the gi'ound, 

An undulating lamj ; 
And pass'd where red VirginiaiLs creep 
Across the win(h)w-sill to pee]> 

In at the lattice pane. 



LITTLE MATTIK. srt 

Till' golden pii)pin where it shone 
And the hriglit crimson'd floridon, 

llieir laden branches l)end ; 
While the pale ash-leaf lay below, — 
The last to come and first to go, — 

Like many a fiiithless friend. 

-Vhove, a lark went soaring high. 
Thinking he saw a sunnner's sky 
' In one wee blink o' blue : 
When in a shady wayside well, 
Hid in the dimple of a dell, 
Two i)itchei*s met my view. 

Two tiny things by potters \vronglit 
For little hands to bear, meth(mght; 

'* But wherefore do they lie 
Thus deep beneath the limi)id wave i " 
I ask'd an old man looking grave, 

AVhom I saw standing by. 

"' Ah ! " he replied, and shook his head, 
'' Twas little Mattie's, pretty maid ; 

But never, never more 
Will she come hither, laughing dear, 
Her course of water hence to bear 

Home to her father s door. 



86 LITTLE MATTIE. 

" With cheeks all rose and voice all song, 
' Mother/ rang out her birdlike tongue, — 

For she was only seven, — 
' I think, if yon will let me go, 
ril fetch you in a turn or so ; * 

Not dreaming then of heaven. 

" * What makes my precious darling stay ?'- 
The mother to her fears would say, — 

* The clock's half after nine ! ' 
Then call'd her name in shrillest tone. 
And, all ear, listen'd there alone, 

But Mattie gave no sign. 

" Then speedhig hither, swoon'd when sh^ 
Naught but the fatal door could see. 

The well door open wide." 
And thus I gathered how they found 
Poor little Mattie Burnard drown'd, 

There l)y the coppice side. 



JACK'S RETURN. 

SONG. 

Do you love me now, my darling, 
As you loved when last we met, 
When your lips with sorrow quiver'd, 
And your rosy cheeks were wet ? 
When you shook my hand and parted, 
To linger on the plain. 
And running back to kiss me. 
You shook it o'er again ? 

I never saw you, Emily, 

So beautiful as then ; 

The long sad lingering look you gave 

Was exquisite with pam : 

I treasured every silver tear 

With memory's subtle art. 

And bore it with me round the world, 

Lock'd in my faithful heart. 



SS THE COTTAGE MATRON. 

I saw you by your cottage door 

Wlien we were under weigh, 

And bless'd the handkerchief you waved 

T(j cheer me in the. biiy. 

That precious signal now I crave, 

Tt is a sacred thing, 

And I will give you in exchange 

A golden wedding rmg. 



-CnJ- 



THE COTTAGE MATRON. 

>SiiE lias a pair of loving eyes, 

A happy, smiling face, 
As sunny as the summer skies. 

And her sweet name is Grace. 

Her chief ambition, like her sires'- 

A cottage in a lane. 
With red geranium-lighted fires 

Behind the window pane, — 



THE CoTTAliK MATRON. S«J 

And go>ni that, rustling like tlic sed^^e, 

Is sweeteiiM with perfume, 
J)rie(l out upon the <jfar(len hedge, 

Wlien hfiwthoni.s are in hloom. 

A tender-hearted soul is slie 

To everytlung that's small, 
For not a hird upon tlie tree 

But answei's to her eall. 

And proud to clear her honest waj', 

She deems her home her place, 
While sweet Content calls every day 

To see her sister (irace. 
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THE OLD PARISH CLERK. 

SONG. 

The old clerk lived at the sign o' the Bell, 
A sturdy six foot " lord " was he, 

.Vnd not a neighbour but loved him well, 
For a better heart there never could be. 

I le laugh'd and wept, and wept and laughM, 
Was joyous now, and now was grave ; 

Merry was he when ale he quafF'd, 
Could tickle a fiddle or pipe a stave. 

His dame was all a woman could be, 
And none could fill her place so well ; 

His son a stalwart lad was he. 

And love was warm at the sign o' the Bell. 

Now cold beneath the churchyard tree, 

A grave is seen among the dead, 
And oft each neighl)our halts to see 

The spot where the dear old pair are laid. 
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CORNISH BARDS.* 

CoRNWALLiA needs no minstrel, 
She sings her own great song, 
Her crags are grand with elociuence, 
Each cavern has a tongue. 

A grey bard is St. Michael's, 
And there he stands and plays, 
Recounting deeds of chivalry 
In long forgotten days. 

Cam Brae the wildest music 
Gives out in solemn tones ; 
Go, hear him in the tempest brush 
His harp of granite stones. 

At Castle Treyn rude Nature 
Discourses most sublime. 
And Kynance sings : " How beautiful 
The earth was in her prime ! " 

* Written on being asked, when tliere, to sing a song on Cornwall. 



*»2 COUNISII JURDS. 

I lark ! under fair Pendan'is 
Some i)viests, with oaken wands, 
Sin*^; psalms in sacred worship 
•Wliere the gi'ey cnmilech stands. 

On lofty Cam Mennellez, 
In solemn conclave met, 
A white-hairM hand of Dm ids 
Kneels on the heather wet ; 

And listening to a minstrel 
Within the mystic ring. 
The priest and all the i)eoi)le 
A song of trinmph sing. 

At every cross a pilgrim 
Int(jnes a solemn prayer, 
And eveiy wayside fountain 
Sings some religious air. 

And thou, my love, Penjerrick, 
What melody I heard 
From him who bade me welcome, 
Famed friend of beast and bird. 



rORNlSlI IIAIIDS. 

And In iw his life is miisir 
Bolenowe's bard can tell, 
AVho croons in sweetest numbers 
Of cam, and croft, and dell. 

Ycs, every spot is vocal 
With some encliantin^ tou'iiu' : 
Coniwallia needs no minstrel. 
She sings lier own great song. 



*X\ 
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SONG OF THE DEVONIAN. 

SONG. 

Home of the beautiful, home of the brave, 
Home of the sea-giiUs that whiten the wave, 
( ), that tliy cliflFs, in their glory, were near. 
Haunt of wild horses and bonny red deer! 

Wiere the grey Tor, as in ages of yore, 
Mocks the mad war of the storm on the Moor, 
Bravely exposing its huge granite crest. 
Or ^vrapt in a cloud like an angel at rest : 

Where the 'fair orchards in beauty are seen. 
Shaking their cannine l)looni over the green ; 
And lily-white love-cots perch high on each hill. 
Or nestle like swans by the river and rill : 

Where the red Devon is blowing his horn. 
And crimson-lipp'd poppies are wooing the com;- 
There, like an emerald sprinkled with foam. 
There is the land of my love and my home. 



SONG UF THE DEVONIAN. {)3 

Soft are lier winds, as tlie breatli of lier kine, 
Fragrant lier breeze, as the odour of vnim ; 
Ricli are tlie roses that sweeten the air, 
And richer the maidens tliat carry them tliere. 

Garden of wood-covered grotto and stream, 

England's bright Paradise, Cijunty of cream, 

AVhere the tlirush warbles, and meadow-lark springs. 
Lilting his tune to the l>eat of his wings. 

Mother of heroes ! who can forlx»ar 
To laud thee, thou Pride of the West and the fair i 
Whose valleys are pictures, wherever we view, 
With highlands of sapphire, the richest of blue. 

And what of thy matrons, and what of thy sires ? 
How happy was I as I sat by their fires. 
When wines from the apple, the barley and bee. 
Were sweet-breathing pledges of welcome to me. 
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THE BANKS OF THE DART. 

SONG. 

SiXvi on, for thy lay, like a vi2)2>lo, is .stealing 
Far down ti) the deptks of my womanly heart I 

Sing on, for my soul is alive with the feeling 
Which touch'd me to teal's on the lianks of the 
Dart! 

Moiv mellow than bells in the eventide chiming 
Was the musical vow which he uttered to me ; 

And tenderer far than a love-poet\s rhpning, 
The sigh which he breathed l>y the old willow 
tree. 

He sang me a song overflowing with 2)it}', 

And threw its sweet meaning so into Ids eye^. 

That when the fond minstrel had finished hi- 
ditty, 
I found my fair bosom a 2)rison of sighs. 



THE IIOBBY, CXOVKLLY. 1*7 

Of passion he saug, and tlie truest devotion, 
The triumphs of beauty, the pride of the bravt*, 

Till I found my young S2)irit alive with emotion. 
And love in a whisper declared me his slave. 

Sing on, for thy lay, like a ri^jple, is steaUng 
Far down to the depths of my womanly heai*t ! 

Sing on, for my soul is alive with the feeling 
Wliich touch'd me to tears on the banks of the Dart. 



-» 



THE " HOBBY," CLOVELLY. 

They told me 'twas enchanted gi'ound, 
The fairies' sweetest ferny haunt ; 

I deem'd it but an empty sound, 
A fancy, or an idle vaunt. 

But when I pass'd its rustic gate. 

My Muse, all buoyant, spread her wing. 

And Melody, with joy elate. 
In ecstasy began to sing — 

H 
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9« THE " IIOBIJY, GLOA'TILLY. 

Of beautiful and balmy spots, 

And pathways Imried in the shade ; 

Of sultry nooks and cooling grots, 
And liowers tliat gem the sunny glade ; 

Of trees depending, till the leaves 
Rest on the roadway's rocky gi'ound, 

Where hares disport at summer eves, 
Ere they into the dingles ])ound ; 

Bright glimpses of tlie Severn sea, 
Like its reflected heaven at rest. 

Where Lundy in serenity 

Sleeps like an island of tlie blest ; 

Of broad sea-plains of meadowy green, 
And witching peeps of cove and i)ier. 

And boats tliat dot the liquid scene 
Of blue and purpling waters near ; 

Of rich oak-bosses on each lieight, 
And rills that ripple down the glen, 

Now foaming into purest white. 
Now iTinning into gloom agen ; 
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Of deep i*aviue,s and hollow coombs, 
Of foxglove banks and ferny dells. 

And a fair bay which ever l)ooms 
Its music Jis the oc^an swells ; 

And hawks that wildly screaming, wlieel 
Around each nide and savage cliflF, 

And sea-lurds, that with downy keel 
Skim o'er the billows like a skiff; 

And trawlers which, like butterflies, 
Flit o'er the main with ta^vny wing. 

And barks whose topmasts pierce the skies, 
And breakers ever murmuring ; 

And a bluff rock with thoniy cnjwn, 

A shelt(T for the timid fawii. 
And woods for ever sloping down, 

As smooth to sight as shaven lawn ; 

A village like a waterfall, 

Or torrent nishing to the tide, 
Where brawny fishers, stout and tall, 

Trip laughing down its craggy side ; 



100 THE "HOBBV, CLOVELLY. 

Quaint bridges hung with mossy curls. 

Where strings of ^wlMiM ivy shine, 
And troops of meiTj^ dark-eyed girls, 

Who boast a beauty half divine. 

My nuinbei's fail — no human eye 
A sweeter s2K)t shall e'er l)ehold ; 

And truth must utter with a sigh, 
Xot half its glory can Ik? told ! 

The sylvan pomj) and majest}', 

Which there in harmony have met ; 

The bay which, in the neighbouring sea, 
A sapi)hire seems in em'rald set. 

Enslave the vision and the thought, 
As chann on chann is quick revealM, 

Till pleasure is to rai)ture wrought, 
And language is in silence sealed. 
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TO BIDEFORl), 

IX PEOSPECT OF LEAVING IT. 

And must I leave thee, my adopted home, 
Nurse of my iiis2)iratioii and my vaunt, 

Tliy broad strands silverM ^vitli tlie salt sea-foain, 
Eacli fahy inlet and each sylvan haunt ? 

What visicms of IJue skies, an<l pnrple hills. 
And ocean- j)lains Avill rise upon my view ! 

Ami what melodies of birds and rills 
Will fill the silence when I sigh, Adien ! 

I cannot say farewell without a tear ; 

My sj)irit bleeds to think that we mnst part : 
Yet there are claims more sacred and more dear 

Than thine enchantments, darling of my heart ! 

Oft in my dreams, when far away from thee. 
Amid thy matchless charnis my soul shall stray, 

To list the music of some wandering bee. 
Or mark the sea-gull sporting in the bfiy. 



102 TO BIDEFOKD. 

Watrliing the stars burn through the silent sky^ 
Or the niooii trembling in the ri2)pled flood ; 

Or listening t(j the tempest's lullaby 

To drowsy Nature in a neighbouring wood. 

Treading again the valley of the Yeo, 
A dreamer in the deei)ening hush of eve ; 

Or gliding where the waters gently flow 
Beneath the shadow of sweet Oldiscleave. 

Percliance ilia pilgiim l)y me hither led 

Shall thread tliy patlis and syllable my name;. 

And talk of days when on thy l^anks I le<l 
My dark-eyed joys, and married thee to fame, 

'Twas here I felt tliat sweet, oppressive power, 
Wliicli beauty treasures up in solitude, 

The (irodhead's presence in the simplest flower, 
Tlie poet's passi(m and his gratitude. 






Weak was my praise, Ijut what I had I gave, 
As some return for my ermtinuous joy ; 

And when the minstrel slumbers iii his gra\'e, 
Tliink of him kindly for his loved employ. 



TO BIDEFORD. 
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For each dumb beauty I have found a voice, 
Thy peasants l)less nie in their uncouth tongue, 

Thy merry maidens in my lays rejoice. 
And all thv rivers warble in mv son;^. 

Yes, I do love thee, and if I forget 

How much I owe thee, let my ri<,dit hand fail 
To prove its cunning, till the countless de])t 

Is wipe<l awfiy by some melodious tale. 
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ST. MARY'S BELLS, BIDEFORD. 

Ye mellow-ton gued bells, how sweetly ye ring, 
Wlien bidding the people to worship their Khig ; 
I've heard you rejoice on a festival day, 
But for the rhiniing that calls lis to pray ! 

Ye beautiful bells, far down in my soul 
I hear the deep hum of your harmony roll. 
And feelings akin to the angels' above 
Steal into my spirit as holy as love. 

Sweet l)ells of St. Mary, how many around. 
Now resting in slumber, rejoiced at your sound ! 
Tlie thought is most solemn, yet still it is so, 
Death gives to your music the cadence of woe. 



^T^^ 
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THE TORRIDdE. 

I HAVE seeu thee in tliy p^ory^ like a vir<(iii in her 

pride, 
When a m3rriacl suns were Hashin*^- on the hosom of 

thy tide, 
As the arm of the Atlantic, stretching inward from 

the hay, 
Roird its w^ave along the golden sands that pave 

thy water-way. 



I have seen thee when the May-time, in her frock 

of Wliitsun-white, 
StrewM thy banks with red-rimm'd daisy flowers, 

like broken chnids of light ; 
And in Snmmer, when the cattle coolM their hot 

hides in the stream, 
And thy wliite town on the hillside look'd the 

picture of a dream. 



JOG THE TORRIlXiE. 

Ill Autiuuii, t(K>, I've watched tliee, wlieii the 

rugged wdods that slo})e 
Beneath thy uiKhihithig lieights seem'd like a 

wither'd hope ; 
And ill Winter, wlieii the lieavy clouds were 

teuipest-rent and grey, 
And thy toiTeut, like a troubled soul, roll'd on its 

turbitl wav. 



In the inorn, when the to\Mi lattices were rich with 

gohlen lire — 
At tlie noontide, when thy wavelets hrnsh'd the 

old bridge like a lyre — 
In tlie even, when the <lreaniy sun behind the hill 

went down — 
And at night-time, when M Bideford made thee a 

brilliant crown. 



I have loved thee when thy shipping threw its 

sha(U)ws c>'er thy face. 
As the stars came out all silentlv ahm*; the realms 

of space ; 



THE TOIIHIIMIK. 
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Biit wlieii tin- iiimni v.-.i.t iiiiminl on tliy riiijili-i 

Boftly lirift'it^ 
With a ikWou I liiivi' win-sliijiii'il tint-, my Wimty 

ami ilc1ip;lit. 



Am) liuil [ l>iit ail iii-Hst's iiaiul, I'll juiiiit si>itii> 

ltlfii.-<aiit wtciu' 
Of tliy iiis-tintt-d ivati'i-s in tlicir viclui't siiiuiikt 

When our httlc dik's like tmc i^oils aru sjMU'tiiiii in 

thine anni<. 
And I'fl envy imt the lover nl tho Yam.w and it?= 
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THK (K)OD OLD lircill OF DEVONSHIRE. 

TiiK good old Ilugli of Devonshire, 

A fine old sold was he ; 
And never a man wa,s more renown'd 

For deeds of Charity. 

•' My gold," said he, " is not my own, 

My meadows, ncjr my kine ; 
l^nt lent me by my 1 Jessed Lord, 

Likewise mv bread and wine. 



'IT 



No jealons feai's shall hannt my breiist, 
Jliat men shall do me ^^Tong ; 
.My neighbonrs all shall sonnd my name 
As 'twere a pleasant song. 

" My yoke, my team, my plongh, be theii*s 

hi every time of need ; 
And blessings from the happy poor 

Shall be my richest meed. 



THK GOOD OLD IIUOH oF DEVONSHIRK. lOO 

"And all my honest servinpr men 

Shall joy my face to see : 
For love, I know, l)egetteth love 

In ever}' conntr}'." 

Thus s])ake the goml oM nobleman — 

God rest his honest soul — 
For he did lumour to his word, 

And kept his conseience whole. 

At Easter and at Hanest-home, 

New Year and Christmas-tide, 
Both rich and poor were bidden to 

His happy ingle side. 

The fattest ox that roaniM his park 

Was slaughtered for the feast : 
"Good things," said he, "were not ordain'd 

Alone for king and priest.'' 

His cellar sent up cnisty wuies, 

Mead, apple-juice, and beer ; 
And naught was wanting that couhl fill 

His merry men with cheer. 



110 THK GOOD OLD HUGH OF DEVONSHIRK. 

And every Monday morn when lie 
Wonld ^dve his golden store 

'l\> spread his tahle for the week, 
He ne'er forgot the poor. 

Yea every beggar liad his dole : 
" For thus it pleaseth me, 

To give to him that asketh alms. 
With blessing too," said he. 

Alas ! the stock is getting low 
Of such goiul souls, I ween ; 

So let us set his memory 
In Love's sweet cver»>Teen. 




Ill 



LAND'S END. 

I STOOD upon its barren rock, 

And wauder'cl far in thought «away, 
As inward to the foamy bay 
Wave after wave, in summer play, 

Came bounding like a 'wilder'd flock. 

Before me stretch'd the boiling main, 
Which broke in fury on the shore. 
Since fall three thousand miles or more 
The ocean-wave had hurried o'er, 

In eager quest of land again. 

many a proud day I have known. 
To love and honour consecrate ; 
Bright days when Nature sat in state, 
When song first found in fame a mat6, 

And hopes as thick as stars were sown. 



112 land's end. 

But when I grasp'd Old England's snout, 
As she look'd out upon the sea, 
The stem, the mighty, and the fi^ee, 
A new joy leai)'d to life in nie. 

And found an utterance in a shout. 



Koll, billows, roll I I wildly cried ; 
I love your fierce and savage smiles 
And laugh which o'er a thousand miles 
Breaks in loud thunder on the isles, 

Tlie music of an ocean tide. 



Then felt I, too, the royal joy 

Wliich monarchs feel witliin their breast 
When a new kingdom is possest, — 
A feehng something more than blest. 

The rapture of a happy boy. 
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STEADY, OLD LASS! 

SONG. 

Steady, old lass, and bide tliy day, 

Maintain thine olden dignity ! 
For thou canst keep the curs at bay, 

Tliat fam would tear or worry thee. 
Let but thy sleuth-hounds scent the wind 

That bears the foe to Britain's isles, 
And fleeter than the wildest liind 

They'll scour the sea ten thousand miles. 
Steady, old lass, and bide thy day, 

There's might and pluck enough in thee 
To keep all hungry packs at bay. 
Or sink them in the savage sea. 



Steady, old lass ! thy little rock, 

Fenced round about with scarp and keep, 
Can smiling meet the fiercest shock 

With sons like thine to plough the deep. , 



114 STEADY, OLD LASS! 

We scorn the puny threat of knaves, 
And bravely can their swords defy ; 

l^he h)ve of life we leave to slaves, 
Wlien freedom is our battle-cry. 

Steady, old lass, &c. 



Yes, l']ngland, thou art ever strong 

When thy right ann of wrath is bare : 
'llio nations fear to do thee wrong, 

When tliv grim sea-dogs l^ark, " Beware ! 
Lot othoiN glory in their war^, 

Thv irlorv is in WiuiX free ; 
Take heart o' iaith, thv danntleN> taris 

Will kivp their old domain, the sea. 

Stoailv, old lass, &o. 



» 
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LEAP UP, SEA! 

. SONG. 

Leap up, sea ! 
Throw thy nide arms about her neck. 

She loveth thee ; 

An orphan child, 

And very fair, 

Our England is ; 

Yet, in their lair. 

There are who wild 
WoukUprey upon her queenly clianns. 

But cannot dare 

For thee, sea ! 

Behold, sea ! 
p]nthron'd upon her island rock, 

In majesty, 

She ever smiles ; 

For well she knows 

How sternly thou 

Could'st crush her foes 

Amid her isles. 
And she is free — free as thyself 

Is the fair rose 

Of Liberty. 
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A CHAT WITH GREENWICH PENSIONERS. 

O^'E day I strolled into the Painted Hall 

So rich in naval relics, where old tai'S 
Minus of legs and aims come at your call, 

And smiling, — some with one eye, — show their 
scars. 
Of all the grand old heroes hanging there, 

Tlie first that met my gaze was valiant Drake, 
Then Hawkins did my best attention share, 

Next gallant Raleigh, Cavendish, and Blake ; 
Now all the great sea-battles caught my eye. 

Fought by old Rodney, Vernon, Vincent, Howt% 
And many more, until lo, by and by. 

Before great Nelson's self I made my bow. 
"And did you know him ?" asked I of the men 

Who stood about me wrinkled and grey-hair'd. 
"Ay, sir," roar'd Jack, "and I was with liun when 

He at Trafalgar fell ; jes, and I sliar'd 
His Lordship's fortunes many a year, and saw 

Him board the Frenchman more than tAvice : 
AMiate'er he said we always knew was law, — 

(iad ! fighting was to him a game of dice." — 
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**An(l did yoii know liim too ^" I asked his ma to, 

A little man and sorely Lent with years. 
*^ No, no, such hick was not ordain'd by fate : 

But I rememlK'T how we all shed tears 
Wlien we belield his body brought to land ; 

And when I saw liow sad the p<^or men looked 
Who marched along behind, a solemn baml, 

I vow'd I'd go to sea, so I was l)ook'd, 
^Vnd if Tve served old England, 'twas through liini : 

I saw how much beloved he was by those 
Wlio oft had fought beside him, — one wtt<< Tim, 

AVho swore he was the pet of friends and foes." 
Called then to leave the old and worthy vet, 

" (lood day," I said, but ere I turn'd the comer, 
I thought I was a cop]KT in his de])t ; 

So asked his name ; — ^he answered " Francis 
Homer." 
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SONCI OF THE VOLUNTEERS. 

SONG. 

Yi-: valleys that dimple tliis beautiful isle, 
And Lalm-Lreatliing uplands, be silent awhile, 
And I in a song to the world will declare 
Wliy the crack of our rifles is heard in the air. 
Our dear native land, our sweethearts and liomes 
Our babes and their mothers, our temples and 

tombs, 
We deemed them in 2)eril, our valour grew wanu. 
And this is the reason we lliflemen ann ! 

CHOllUS. 

jSo lierc's to the land of the fair and the free, 
And here's to all true hearts wherever tliev be : 
Our Island for ever ! long life to the Queen, 
And her volunteer-laddies in scarlet or green ! 

When Ilubba the Northman came over the sea. 
And Philij) the S2)aniard insulted the free. 
And Boney's loud bellowing woke up the coast, 
Our fathers soon taught them to swallow their boast. 
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We had true Britons then, we have bold heroes now, 
To lead in the field, in the breach, and the prow; 
And none are more worthy to win the loud cheer 
Than the Rifles when led by a gallant Napier. 

Chorus. 

Let the cross of Old England be lifted on high. 
And the red lion-standard flaunt out to the sk^', 
God pfty the foe that shall bar up the way, 
For liberty smites in the heat of the fray. 
No matter how bearded or downy the chin. 
Let the foe but appear and the battle begin. 
And fierce as a pack of old wolf-hounds in " cry," 
Theyll make the invader shriek " quaiier '* or die. 

Chorus. 
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UP WITH THE RED-CROSS BANNER, BOYS. 

SONG. 

Up with the red-cross banner, boys, 

Ashore and on the sea ; 
And death to all who dare insult 

The standard of the free. 
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By all we love beneath the skies — 

Our altar and onr home — 
The foe that steps upon this isle * 

Shall find a ready tomb. 

What, though the hand we lately shook 

Was held out to betray ! 
Wliat, though tlie lips we lately kissed 

Are coldly turned away ! 
Witli maiden sword witliin our grasp. 

By Britain's God we swear. 
The trusty fi-iend can teach the foe 

How much he need beware. 

We are not so luxurious grown — 

So much in love with peace — 
To care not for our island flock. 

But only for the fleece. 
Theold blood leaps wdthin us yet 

That fired our fathers' veins ; 
.Vnd we ^yi[l guard the Briton's flag 

Wliile one red drop remains. 
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THE BATTLE OF THE EMPKROllS. 

liET them iiglit, let them tight ! 
With Satan's hellish spite, 
IMU their swords are like the crimson 
At the coming of the night: — 
Ijet them welter in their gore, 
Till their thirst for blood is o er. 
And the ann that struck at freedom 
Lies stiff for evermore. 

Let them tight, let them tight ! 
Ijet tyrant t}Tant smite, 
If nnirder })e their glory 
And killing their delight; 
Till the nnnhling of their car. 
And the thunder of their war, 
Make nnisic — sweetest mnsic — 
To the hanish'd ones afar. 

liCt them tight, let them tiglit ! 
In their fury and their might : 
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Ill the war play of the Emperoi-s 
The world may win its right ; 
And the captive in his den, 
May leap to life again, 
And find the day of vengeance 
Is come on evil men. 

Let them fight, let them fight ! 
But let lis all unite, 
And prove that we are ready, 
If a foe sliould heave in sight ; 
For the eagles spread their wings 
In this battle of the kings, 
And they iiiiglit prey on England 
Instead of meaner things. 

Then to arms ! men, to arms ! 
Wliile each British l)osom waiius 
With the love of England's dauglitei*s, 
Their virtues and their chaniis ; 
And the world shall stand in dread 
Of Britannia in lier red, 
For they know liei* children's mettle 
By their fathei*s' who have hied. 
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THE HERO. 

" Go seek me out a hero to follow or to lead, 
A nmii of genuine courage, unselfish m his deed, 

I 

For noblest of the noble, and l)ravest of the hvnw^ 
Is he the great and God-like, and I am l)ut his slave. 
Fve faced a thousand dangers in England's fiercest 

wars, 
'Aye, Ready,' was my motto, and I have w<ui my 

seal's ; 
But Glor}' was my idol, the first and last with me, 
And in the charge I shouted * For Immortality ! ' 
Go find me, love, a hero, I ask you once again :'' 
" Sire," spoke the warrior's daughter, " this very 

day a train 
Was flying through the station, as teiTor-struck, 

and pale, 
A i)Oor, and helpless woman, was crossing o'er the 

rail. 
When, lo, a nistic, standing upon the platfonn, ran 
Unmindful of the danger, and saved her — there's 

your man." 
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" Haste," said tlie gray-hair'd veteran, " and, dar- 
ling, pray give heed ; 

Salnte the gallant fellow and thank him for his 
deed, 

.Vnd say, Napier, the soldier, this favour now would 
crave, 

To look upon a hero ere laid within his grave ; 

And take thi^ golden portrait of our beloved 
Queen 

And give him, for his action all worthy is I 
ween." 

Tlius spoke the brave old war-dog who slumbers 
now in peace : 

Sir William's model hero is simple Tliomas Preece. 
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THE OLD CHARGER. 

There — that is " Madam Butcher," sir, 

Our favourite is she, 
A better mare was never bred 

Of any pedigree. 
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Come here, and step up by her side : 

There's nothing, sir, to fear, — 
She is as gentle as a child, 

Though proud as any peer. 

Just mark the proof-spots on lier hi<le : 

Her action, too, how gay ; 
Her head is like a greyhound's, see, — 

My bonny little bay. 

And let me jump upun her back, 

And touch her with ni}- heel, 
She'll tell you whether she's a hack, — 

As good and true as steel. 

You've heard about the dear uld mare. 

And what she did, that da.v, 
When the Six Hundred spuiTed iiitu 

The Balaklava fray ! 

Well, long before that famous chart^a- 

Took place, against the law 
She made a bound, and got at large, 

And ran away with Shaw. 
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Ho was the troop's gooil trumpeter, 
Aiul slioulil have kept his post, 

But oft' she spraug, and he with her, 
ikiig tlirougli the Russian hojNt. 

i^uce there, she rolled her tiery eyes, 
Anil spread her nostrils wide, 

Then shot again, to our suqmse, 
Back to the Knglish side. 

As .>n the good old charger flew 
A thousand sabres flashed, 

A thousand marksmen levelled, too, 
A thousand cannon crashed. 



But, like a thunder-holt, she came, 
.Vnd scattered them, as hail ; 

Right nobly she has won her name ! 
And now, to end my tale, — 

Just stoop and feel her oft* fore-leg — 

.Vn inch below the knee 
You'll find a little hollow i)lace, 

-\ shot-scar, sir, yon see. — 
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Tliat's all the harm that she received 

For that most wilful freak ; 
Look, look ! — 'tLs verily believed 

She knows each word I speak. — 

Now, what d'ye want ? — she loves a pat 

As dearly as a maid, — 
And, this Fm pleased to tell yon, tliat 

She's onrs alive or dead : 

For know the Qneen commands each steed 

That served in that affray. 
If called, may in the battle bleed. 

But not be cast away. 

Yes, that is " Madam Butcher," sir ; — 
There, look, see there's an eye ! — 

'Tis half the fight with such as her ; — 
Good-bye, old mare, good-bye. 



The above story was told to the author by the groom of **Ma<huu 
Butcher," July 6, 1866, at the ninuiugham BaiTacks, vshen he had the 
honour of being introduced to her gaUant ladyship. 
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THE DYING GIPSY TO HIS DAUGHTER. 

My Katteni, my darling, my people's delight ! 
Now fourscore, and feeble, and dark in my sight. 
With old mother Miriam a-low in the glen, 
( ) conld I but liear my sweet Katteni agen ! 

( ) why did she leave us, sweet jewel, why, 
In sad desolation to linger and die ? 
Old ^]ngland, they said, was the land of the free : 
But they drove my dear Katteni far over the sea. 

Like the morn, from the midst of a wide-spreading 

moor. 
She breaks on my sight as I saw her of yore 
With a maidenly freshness, a beauty and pride, 
And the air of a princess to freedom allied. 

I see her at sport in the deep shelter'd nooks, 
And hear once again tlie soft mumiur of brooks. 
Now hunting a squirrel, now chasing a hare ; 
No life like a gipsy's, no palace so fair ! 



THE DYING GIPSY TO IIIS DAUGHTER. I21> 

And now she goes bounding across the green ]>laiu, 
As stately in fomi as a ship on the main, 
With the eye of an eagle, tlie step of a fawn, 
And wild as a doe when surprised at the dawn. 

Her ringlets, as black a.s the clouds of the night, 
Streamed loosely behind her all glossy with light ; 
And the plume that she wore in her reed-woven 

crown. 
Danced gaily on liigh, as she strode o'er the down. 

As red as the poppy her kerchief was seen ; 
Her kirtle rich puqJe ; her boddice bright gieen ; 
Deep olive the hue of her skin, and her feet 
Were such as the daisies kiss, calling them sweet, 

Kattem, my darling, where art thou, where ( 

1 feel like a roebuck aroused m liis lair : 

The breath of the forests, my daughter, I scent. 
And the wildUngs that gi'cw by the side of the tent. 

The stranger is kind, and no longer the gibe — 
^* Old vagabond," greeteth the chief of his tribe ; 
And often they ask for the songs that we sung : 
But the notes are too wild for a civilised tongue. 
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i^'arcwell ! my sweet Katterii, wherever thou art ■ 
The Boswell of Boswells is called to depart : 
Be tnie to tliy honour, sweet pride of my )»lootl, 
Thy father was king of the camp in the wood. 



THE MEllllY MAIDS OF DEVON. 

SONG. 

There's not a bird upon tlie tree 

That trills his lovuig tale, 
There's not a blossom b)' the sea, 

Or floweret of tlio vale, 
1 have not sung with blithesome soul 

As sings the lark in heaven, 
But give me the melodious roll — 

The Merry Maids of Devon. 

('HORrS. 

! the maids, the Ijonny maids. 
The blue-eye'd, black-eye'd maids of Devon, 
Such rosy anus and winning channs 
The angels caim(>t boJist in heaven. 
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More dear than sunsliinc to tlie si)rini;, 

( )r moniiiig to the day, 
Than light unto a raven's win«r, 

( )r mnsic to the May, 
Than smiles npon the face of niirtli. 

Or stars to midnight's heaven, 
Are they, to me, npon this earth, 

nie Merry Maids of Devon. 

! the maids. 
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Who nnrs'd ns in onr early da3s, 

^Vlio lov'd us in our youth, 
^Vlio lighten now our darkest ways 

With beauty, love, and truth { 
Wlio when we die, as die we must. 

Ere we find joy in heaven, 
With tears will linger o'er our dust { 

Tlie Maids of Merrie Devon. 

! the maids. 

I've sung their soitows, and their joys, 
Their triumphs, and their loves, 

I've seen them wed onr merry boys, 
And bless'd the turtle doves ; 
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And now I ask, when low my head 

Lies buried under heaven ; 
Sing, this fond ditty o'er the dead — 

The Merry Slaids of Devon. 

! the maids. 
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OUR LAMENT. 

Thk shadow of an evil late 
Is o'er tliis merrv Isle : 

ft 

Death steals into our happy State, 
And robs it of its smile. 

Tlie silences of hill, and dale. 
Are full of plaintive knells, 

And sadly doleful is the tale 
Told by the muffled Mis. 



And why doth Euglaml break her heart, 
And wherefore hangs her head ? 

Dur mortal foe has hurFd his dart. 
And, lo ! her friend lies dead : — 



OUR LAMENT. IHJJ 

And Windsor s royal tomb to-day, 

Receives its precious tnist : 
"i'is thus, like snow we melt awjiy. 

And turn again to dnst. 

But where is she, the Queen and wife, 

The ever constant friend. 
Who watch'd the ebbing of his life, 

Unto the fatal end ? 

Alone, in Osborne's regal hall, 

A solemn fast she keeps. 
And hears the bells the mourners call. 

And thinks of hun and weeps. 

So to the deepest solitude, 

The stricken deer will fiy. 
The ruthless hunter to elude. 

And heal its wound or die. 

Bereavement is a sacred pain, 

An anchorite in grief ; 
K'en S}Tnpathy has tiied, in vain. 

To give its woe relief ; — 



134 A GOSSIP AVITII THE FLOWERS. 

Yot in tlie chambei-s of the soul, 
Some lioly memories dwell, 

Which, wlien the waves of sorrow roll, 
Will whisper, "All is well : 

'* It is the fiat of the Ijord, 
That Potentates must die ; 

Seek thou thy solace in Ids word, 
And meet me in the sky." 

Dec. 231x1, 18()1. 
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A (JOSSIP WITH THE FLOWERS. 

There is a warbling in the sunny sky, 

Wliich thrills me with a rapturous delight, 

A lif[uid sound, as if the brooklet by. 

By some sweet spell, had turn'd a welkin-sprite. 

But yestereve I >vr()te unto ]ny friend, 
niat I was growing weary of this life, 

And said " I yearnM for sometliing new to end 
Its tiame monotony, though it were strife." 
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foolish thought, and wish ! to-day I feel 
A genuine pity for tlie wealthiest king, 

As >)athed in beauty here alone I kneel. 

In reverent worship hy the lowliest thing ; — 

Yes thou, my pretty violet, smiling near, 
So mutely eloi^uent, — I hlush with shame 

And drop compunction's penitential tear, 
Forgetfuhiess of friends is sore disfiime. 

Wliat shall I do, my dear, to make amends 'i 
Say, Uttle pixy, for a flower can speak ; 

Let's kiss again, as true and ancient friends, 
Whilst that rich glow of purple stains thy cheek. 

Now daisy don't be jealous, she is fair, 
But I to thee, my love, am just as leal, 

As when I bless'd thee on the moorland bare, 
And look'd what words are powerless to reveal. 

1 never saw thee lovelier than now. 

And never viewM thee with a nobler pride ; 
And here upon this mossy bank I vow. 

To do thee homage as the young year's bride. 



18() "crying the neck 
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Adieu, my darlings, for I must away, 

Sweet primrose waits for me in yonder dell. 

what a fresli and sonl-inspiring day ! 
And see, tlie gorse liow golden ! fare ye well. 
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CRYING THE NECK." 



" Flash out your sickles in the sun, 

This is the h(jur of joy ; 
The wheat is cut, our task is done, 

Shout maiden, man, and boy ! 
And gather from each golden shock 

A sample of its pride : 
We * Cry the Neck ' at six o'clock 

This blessed eventide !" 
Thus spake the fanner, and he (piaft'd 

His honest home-brewed ale, 
WTien all the gi*oup in chorus laugh'd 

And made the meny gale 

HuiTah ! huiTah ! hurrah ! 

A ring they make, and, light as air, 
A lad starts with a bound 
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To oull the fairest of tlie fair, 

And finest ears an mini : 
And heap the rich and shining gems 

In Beauty's nistic hand, 
Wlio weaves a swan's neck of their stems 

Amid the hai)i)y band ! 
When tlirice "A Neck !*' a rea])er cries, 

An<l tlirice he cries, " We lia'en !" 
Again lie lifts his grateful eyes. 

Ami thrice he ])rays, " (ind sa'en ! 

Ilun-ah ! hunidi ! hurrah ! 

Shout lustily, ye gi'eat and small ! — 

Again, and yet again ! 
Till echoes unto echoes call 

Along the fiiiitful ])lahi ! 
And now the harvest-jug prepare. 

With hrowii and frothv l)eer, 
The " neck " l>ecomes a ])easant's care, 

And rieet as forest deer, 
Away the sturdy reai)er fiifs. 

To hang it in the hall, 
Where damsels wait to souse the prize, 

And work the hero's fall ! 

Ifun-ah ! huiTah ! hurrah ! 
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I8H ORYTNG THE NECK. 

Witli "well-keriiM neck," the welkin rings 

Before the reapers rest ; — 
" Fill, fill the mug," tlie matron sings, 

" A brimmer of the best !" 
And s(mgs are croon'd of otlier days, 

And ancient tales are told ; 
And jokes are crack'd and harvest-lays 

Are sung by young and old. 
When Peace and Ooodwill both abound, 

And honest joys prevail, 
WIn'lo oft and oft the toast goes round — 

^' Thv Sickle and the Flail !" 

ITuiTuh ! huiTali ! hurrah ! 
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It was a soft Novoinhcr eve and a faint yollnw 

(lye, 
l*ale as a winter ])rinn-(»st', tin«jjM the niar;rin nftlie 

>*ky, 
While leaves, like In'own-win^'d hntterfiics, ranu* 

eddying from the oak, 
And spinil shafts of ]mrest bine cnrl'd u]) of (•ottn.«re 

sniokt*. 



Would half that ovenin^'s s]>lendour in laiijirua^c 

could 1)0 told; — 
The clouds that gatherM in tlie west were all al)lazc 

with gold, 
Then rich reflected crimson lights, like those we see 

in dew, 
Fell on the ruby-tinted beech, that stood beneath 

my view. 



I 4n A NOVEMBER SCENE. 

Away to seaward, lofty crags of snowy cloud were 

seen, 
Whose anil>er tojxs glowM like a fire against the 

hluo serene ; 
And inland, where the und>er slo^xis lay nndenie^ith 

the east, 
The snnset fljish'd its glory on the ])lougliman and 

his lH?;ust. 



No nnirnnir of the forest nioekM the iminuur of 

the sea. 
Nor wanton wind went whisiR'ring, or wiuiing in 

the tree. 
Tlu' only note that met the ear wa> the sweet clieerv 

sunnd. 
A\ liioh a yonng maiden math' to eall tlie swine in 

\ro\\\ the ij:nmnd : — 



Saw. when* the fivt wont ni^tlin;^: annmir tlit- 

vTiuupU\l Kave^, 
Or when a siv\n\»w ohirp'-.i a:-ue rh*- ^taok*> •»'or- 



UaiuiuiT oax^'s. 
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Or wliere the starlings cut the air tis, in their home- 
ward flight, 

Tliey sought tlie ree<ly i)lashets, there to iiestk* for 
the night. 



Now iK^ering o'er a ^wtch of eloud, as curly as a 

fleece, 
The moon is seen surveying all Ik^Iow in rest ami 

peace, 
Until her face gi'ows golden, as the neighhouriug 

elm-tree*s crown, 
Then softens to a silvery tone when the red sun is 

down. 



Such beauty heaven and earth supplies, for those 
who wander out 

To see what Providence has done, and Nature is 
about ; 

And dull must be that mortal man who, traversing 
our sod, 

Sees not the wonder-working hand of an Almighty- 
God. 

Nov. 4th, 1862. 
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WHEN I FIRST MKT THKE LOVK. 

SON(J. 

WiiKN I lii-st uiet tliee love, like a rose in the May, 

Tliy elieeks were both Ikuiuv and bloomy. 
Thine eye too was bright, as a midsiimmer day, 

A nil life with thee never was gloomy. 
'Twas wrong I felt tuioe, but I eouhrnt help that. 

To think of thee more than mv mother. 
Ami when thou wert aWnt in silence I sat. 

Xo eharm eoidd I stv in another. 



Mothinks I can picture thee n«»w with the smile 

Tliat plavM i>n thv maidenlv features. 
When I mot thee, mv lovo. bv that old-fasliioiiM 
stile. 

Most happy v^f all liappy civaturtrs^ 
O man\ a ^\lV ihou ha>: >:;::VvM s'.noo then, 

Th\ eup has run ovcv ^x::^l >'r..\v. 
.VtV.ioiiou ha> ]vv;od tl.> '.\vl 'v./;:;. with ]x:v.n. 

And ou: o:V :hy h-^jv xt' tr-:.. :r u. 



ELLENORK. 1 4.*; 

Yet still there's a tlioiiglit wln\*li I cherish witli 

joy, 
Thy heart h^ as faithful as ever, 
And nought shall our Ixaid of att'ectioii destroy. 

Sweet pattern of constaiic}', never. 
I know, my dear love, we have liv'd through jjifo's 
Spring, 
Yet wliile my song-bird has a feather, 
l^his sweet little ditty the darling shall sing, 
" Let's live, love, and wear out together." 
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ELLENORE. 

SONCi. 

There are bonny, bonny maidens, 
In the bonny, bonny West, 

And the bonniest of the bonny, 
Is the maiden I love best, 

But the pains of wooing, 
I shall never see her more : 



So my song is full of sorrow 
For my bonny EUenore. 



144 KLLEKORE. 

I Imve flocks </ milk-white lamniies, 

And herds o' dappled kiue, 
And a cottage on the moorside, 

And the sweetest ax)ple-wine, 
And I strove to win my lassie 

With the jingle of my store, 
Bnt she foolM me for my wooing ; 

the crnel Ellenore. 

(rood laddies if yon meet her 

In her jannt thronghout the hind, 
Vonchsafe to me this favonr 

To mark her maiden-hand ; 
And if the middle linger 

Weai-s one gold ring, not mnie, 
Then 1 will bless vou laddies 

For the love of Ellenore. 
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HELP YOURSELF. 

TiiK world's ill want of meiTy snii^^s, 

And I have just heen tliinking. 
That I could sing a cheery one 

On eating, and on drinking. 
Its burden is an ancient saw, 

As old as Tommy Telfir's, 
Invented by our English sires 

When ever3i:hhig went well, sirs, — 
When Gedfer was a thrifty man, 

And Godmer was a getter, — 
'Tis "Help yourself, and then your fi'iends 

Will love you all the better." 



Now let us put it to the test, 
And try to find its meaning : — 

The very best com in the field 
Is gathered oft in gleaning ; 

We've deem*d the saying hitherto 
A kind and friendly greeting, 
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A^Tiicli Hospitality repeats 
At ever)' pleasant meeting : — 

Wliat does it mean ? let's strive to see 
The spirit of the letter, 

*' Come, help yourself, and then your friends 
Will love you all tlie better." 



It is a jest, and nothing more. 

This compliment at table, — 
" Good neighbour, pray assist yourself, 

For surely you are able." 
Our fathers loved an honest joke ; 

And proud to show his learning. 
Some wit indulged in irony, 

To prove his quick discerning ; 
And, laughing in his sleeve, he said, 

" Don't be your neighbour's debtor. 
Go help yourself, and then your friends 

Will love you all the better." 



there was wisdom in his words. 
Well worthy our attention, — 

Self-help espous'd Necessity, 
The mother of Invention : — 
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Dependence is the tool of Pride, 

And favourite of the idle, 
An Ass, which every knave will ride, 

And any fool may bridle. 
Self-help is free, a nobleman ! 

And ^\•ill not brook a fetter : — 
So " Help yourself, and then your friends 

Will love you all the better." 



A SEA-SIDE PSALM. 

'Tis ever sabbath by the sea, 

So hither I repair, 
To list its grand old homily, 

Sublimely mute in prayer. 

Here, adoration in my eye, 

Alone with the divine, 
I view God's open book, the sky. 

And scan each radiant line. 

Till lost in solemn r6verie 

I feel its sacred calm. 
While Ocean plays liis symphony 

To Nature's holy psalm. 

Written at Clevedou. 
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THE IFAND THAT KEI^]l\S TIME WITH 

THE HEAllT. 

That " He givetli twice, who givetli in time," 

Is known to both peasant and king : 
A maxim deserving a setting in rhyme, 

And (me that a Briton should sing. 
When Misery meets us with want in her oy^r^j 

And strikes with a pang, like a dai-t, 
Ijet Merc}^ assail her with gladsome surprise, 

A^ the hand keepeth time with the heart. 



There's i)leasure in helping, tlie niggard ne'er felt. 

The giver is blest in his deetl. 
So joy to the bosom that knows how to melt, 

0*er a poor stricken brother in need. 
There are w^ho will fumble about for a coin. 

But ne'er wdth a mite will they part, 
And such an old sinner was Gnidgem-de-Goyn, 

Whose hand ne'er kept time with Ms heart. 



THE HAM) THAT KEKPS TIMK, ETC 

Ilwip money on money, add nnick unto muck, 

ypake (irudo^em, to Aaron, tlie Jew, 
Add fortune to fortune, and luek unto luck, 

And look to your ]>ills overdue. 
His creed was '*j;et riches," Ins idol was "i>elf. 

His music, *' tlie chink of the mart ;" 
But '^ixe me the man who, forgettin*;: himself, 

Has a hand that kee])s time witli his heart. 
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'* The poor ye have with you," the holy one said, 

Wlien here as a pilgrim helow. 
And feeding five thousand, with fishes and hread, 

He taught us what ])ity could do. 
Then let us, like him, ever loving, he hold, 

To act the Samaritan's ])art ; 
To succour the fatherless, needy, and old, 

]iet our hand e'er keep thne with the heart. 



'ii.. 
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THE DEAD LINNET. 

" The robin warbled in the thoni, 
The woocllark carord sweet and loiig^ 

The throstle, to salute the morn, 
Eepeated oft liis venial song. 

" The fiierj'-seagull sought the stream, 
And beauty to the landscape gave, 

As sporting in tlie sunny beam, 
ITis silvery shadow lit the wave. 

*' And all my brethren of the wood 
Were happy, botli in bush and tree, 

When man disturb'd my meny mood. 
And made a prisoner of me. 

" I recollect I shriek'd from fear, 
And made the neighbouring valley ring. 

And once, methought, I shed a tear 
About my sadlj'-niffled wing. 
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" * Poor little thiu^jf/ my captor cried, 
* I would not hurt thee for a crown, 

ril take thee with me o'er the tide, 
^ly pretty little lad in brown. 



" ' There are no son^jsters where I go, 
No linnet, robin, lark, or thrush ; 

The birds with gorgeous plumage glnw ; 
But not a song awakes the bush.' 



" To tell my feelings language fails ; 

* I prize thee for thy love,' I sigh'd, 
* But give to me my English vales ;' 

And so I broke my heart, and died." 



THE SPELL. 

OuH sunny recollections live, 
Like pleasant pictures in tlie brain, 
And oft the sweetest pleasure give 
Li houi-s of pain : 



ir)2 THE SPELL. 

And I have one, of a wee cot 
All white as the blanch'il rose in June, 
And .sky, a huge forget-me-not, 
At summer noon. 

And, where the ancient village ran 
In wanton windings, here, and there, 
"Without the vestige of a plan ; 
A ilanwel fair 



;5at bv the thrt^sludd of her doi>r, 
And plied her needle in ihe sun. 
Which jilaui'd like hnn^ks. half shadow'd o'er, 
Tl\aT irleaniinsr nm. 



•p 



riu dav waci divw>v with the heat. 
And <uhr>- was the lux^ntido air; 
Si^ vKw- uv.io tho 'na:d«.-n*> ^<•dt 
! dri w n:v oh:«ir. 
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•' It is a sill at sucli a time 
To sit imprisoiiM here," thought I, 
'* The Lark ah)ft sings ' 'tis a crime ' 
While soaring. high. 

** ril hie me wliere the bearded corn 
Hangs, o'er the winding pathway, l)right, 
The little way I saw this mom, 
A thread of light. 

'* And 1 will read some poet's thought 
In hannony with the glad scene, 
Or pen some new-boiii fancy caught 
From skies serene." 

I ope'd a book, and read a line. 
And saw a blush flood all her cheek 
As ruddy as the glowing wine, — 
She did not speak. — 

Then rising strove to make my way, 
" Pray let me wander out awhile." 
" I would not, sir," said she, " to-day," 
With such a smile. 
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I read another verse, or two, 
Then hinted that I must be gone ; 
Quoth she, "'Don't make so much ado, 
Read on, read on." 

My story led me to a vale, 
Sweet with the fragrant clover scent, 
Wliere a young swain breath'd out his tale, 

On love intent. 



I closed the hook. " A foolish work," 
Said I, "it is for men to sing 
Of eyes where love is made to lurk ;" 
Tis no such tiling ! " 



<C >TU' 



She spoke with such an earnest air, 
That on the pretty winsome maid 
I threw my gaze, nor could forbear, — 
" Read on," she said. 



Another, and another page 
I read, and, as 1 near VI its close, 
She hi her sweet and tender age 
All crimson VI rose. 
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" I cannot bear no more," she said, 
Not with her tongue, hut with her eye : 
I could but pity the sweet maid, 
And say " (lood bye." 



-©0- 
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THE CATHEDRAL WINDOW. 

The dim-eyed da\m now flies the ibowsy r]artli, 
And veiled in vapour comes the early morn ; 

Wliile chanticleer, as if in roguish mirth, 
Wakes all tlie city with his golden horn : — 

As wandering near where Isca's waters flow, 
I pause before old Exon's ancient fane. 

And watch the sunbeams from its turrets draw 
The amber haze that hides the temple vane. 

Begrimed with age, the venerable pile 
Looks sombre with its saintly eftig-ies. 

As reverently I view the whole awhile. 

Black with the gathered gloom of centuries. 



IM THE CATHEDRAL WINDOW. 

Wlioii 1(>, one part more shadowed than the rest, 
A sable ft'etted circle, meets my eye, 

But nought of l)eauty do I see exprest 
In the old symbol nt Eternity. 

At eventide the ponderous oaken door. 
Which bars all ingress to the solemn nave, 

Wide ope is thrown, and, traversing the floor, 
I muse upon the world beyond the grave. 

.\ Hood of sunlight, beautiful as dew 

Which falls a shattered rainbow on the grass, 

(fleams through the portion with the darkest hue, 
Au<l steals a glory from the painted glass. 

*' Just like that window is the graveyard gloom," 
I said unto my soul as there I stood, 

" But let us ])ass the portal of the Tomb, 
.Vud we are l>athed in beauty as a flood. 

'* Bejoice, my soul ! and praise Him for the light, 
Tho' small the ray which thy good Lord has 
given, 

Bright planets roll behind the blackest night. 
And death is but the darkest side of heaven." 
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SUMMER'S SOLITARY. 



Hark ! to that musical liennit there 

Singing his uhl familiar air ! 

Strange, that a simple and homely bird 

Should put so much melody into a word ; — 

For the song that he sings to us every day 

Is but a little two-syllabled lay, — 

Sung 'neath the brightest of April skies. 

First in the garden of Paradise, 

And then bequeathed^ by the ages old, 

From sire to son, with the liuttercups' goM. 



What bliss to sit in the Summer's smih* ! 
Dreaming away on a meadow-stile. 
Wooing the muse to his bell notes sweet, 
With the cowslips dotting the grass at my feet. 
List to the silvery ring of his tongue. 
Sounding so merrily through the day long, 
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( )h ! what a life must tliat happy bird's be, 
All sunshine and joy in the crown of a tree ; 
Save, when he flits making a song of his name, 
For ever, and ever, and ever the same. 

I've seen the eye sparkle, and pallid cheek flush, 
At the sight of a swallow, and sound of a tlinish ; 
But tlie pleasure that glows in the breast of the 

weak 
At tliy first sjilutation, no language can speaJc ; 
Tlien liail to thee, bonny bird, bonny bird, hail ! 
And redden with crimson the cheeks of the pale. 

bard of bright April ! laugher of May ! 

And echo of June on each sunshiny day. 

How my spirit leapt up, when I heard thee begin, 

As I lay on tlie flowery ledge of a lyn 

Eyeing the cloudlets that mottled the blue, 

(h* watching the ruby flame out in the dew ! 

Whilst hearing thee singing, I think of the past. 
When I ran as a stag to some boy-hunter's blast, 
Of the hedges I clomb, and the leaps that I took, 
O'er the deep sunken dyke, and the clear ninning 
brook : 



THE SONG OF THE SIRENH. IT)!) 

And the old hollow tree, in the heart of the 

wood, 
Where I hid from the huntsman to cool my liot 

Wood ; 
Till hearing at last the loud halloo hard by, 
I sped like a dart to the old cuckoo cry : 
So joy to thee, minstrel, for when thou art near 
The present Ls blest, and the bygone more dear. 

Written near Teniial Hall, Har>>orne, 1868. 



THE SONG OF THE SIRENS. 

Down, down, 
Down where the mennaid dwells, 
Decking with cowrie shells 
Ringlets o' golden brown ; 
Down where the Naiads keep 

Revel with song and trip, 
Down where the nautili sleep, 

Deep as the sunbeams dip. 
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Here, here, 
Under the rainbow-wave, 
Couch'd ill a i)early cave, 
Down in these regions fair, 
Watching the njanphs at work 

Rearing the coral peak, 
Hiding where dolphins lurk, 

Sporting in cove and creek. 

This, this, 
This is our life below, 
While Tritons their trumpets l>low. 
The merry sea-maidens' bliss ; 
Dreamily lying at night, 

Eyeing the moon above 
Floating a shallop o' light 

Bearing the little God Love. 

Come, conic, 
Down to our blest abode, 
Beauty lights up the roa<l, 
Come to the Siren's home ; 
Pain is a stranger where 

Pleasures for ever reign. 
Wliy be the slaves o' care ( 

Come to our bright domain ! 
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THE SKATERS. 

A FOUR-INCH ice, and a cutting skate, 

A cloudless sky, and a frosty air, 
A skilful foot, and a merry mate. 

And a heart that ventures an)rwhere. 

A launch, a bound, a roll, a swing. 

Then a long bold reach with a graceful poLse ; 
Now skimming the lake like a swallow's wing, 

Now spinning about as living toys. 

Then crowding into the faery scene. 
Ringed deep with wood and marish-weeds, 

A mirror, iBramed in forest green, 
Dashed here, and there, with water-reeds. 

All sport, and speed, they foot it free, 
Their shadows thrown on crystal clear. 

And, iron-keeled, sail gracefully. 
Like swans upon their native mere. 
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THE SKATERS. 



Now distant one is seen, and then 

He captivates the gazer's eye, 
For lo ! he seems, to human ken, 

A spirit of the flood and sky : — 

Just one bright figure, in the view, 
Relieved by woodland steeped in mist. 

Rich with the sheen, which firom the blue. 
Has all the dreamy landscape kist. 

Again they group, again they wheel, 
And glide about in twos, and threes, 

Some writing love-signs with their heel. 
Some whispering beneath the trees. 

Anon in mazy curves they whirl. 
Then up, and down, they swiftly fly. 

Some lily-fettered by a girl. 
And fascinated with an eye. 



And the music which they make ! 

For, as they float, or stride along, 
A sound comes ringing o'er the lake, 

Like an seolian undersong. 
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Then dying in a boom away, 
As gently sets the winter sun, 

The skaters cease their happy play, 
Red with the rosy hue of fiin. 

Edgbaston Pool, Jan. 29th, 1870. 



THE CAPTIVE LARK. 

Among the young blades of the com, 

A little skylark, newly mated. 

Had made his hbme, and quite elated 
Sang his love ditty every mom. 
No happy bird since the creation 

Had felt more blest, perchance, than he ; 

'Twas sweet to hear his melody. 
With each delicious variation. 
As, springing jfrom his lady's nest. 

He soared aloft with fresh plumed feather. 
And showed the sun his mottled breast. 

And sometimes, two or three together 
Would climb the airy steep and sing, 
Their choral welcome to the spring, 



1G4 THE CAPTIVE LARK. 

Saluting each his happy brother, 

Each one the echo of the other, — 

Till, dropping with their song again, 

They sport upon their green domain ; 

For, be it known, by long succession, 

Each lark has land in his possession, 

A little spot, by right his own. 

Where he and his may dwell alone: — 

Yes, sooth to say, these music-makers 

Are veritable lords of acres, 

And woe befal the lark who dares 

To trespass, or to talk of shares. 

But to the hero of my lay : 

Upon a bright sunshiny day, 

I chanc'd to see two idle men 

With a tame skylark in a den. 

And two long strings, attached to pegs, — 

The latter known as ^* snarer's legs," — 

Stretch'd o'er the com besmeared with slime, 

Or something sticky they called lime. 

*' What is your business here ?" asked I ; 

" To catch a bird," was the reply, 

" We're only amateurs, our cousin 

Will oft in one day snare a dozen ; 

I mean my cousin Joe, sir. Hark 1 



THE CAPTIVE LARK. 
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That's my decoy bird — ^that's the lark ! 

He knows his work — ^there, there, see there, 

The bird's a-coming !" " Where, man, where T 

I see, slow walking o'er the plain, 

The little thing. " He jaws again, 

m catch him now," the fellow said, 

*' He's pluck, and does'nt feel afraid." 

Now, springing with a joyous bound. 

The pretty songster left the ground ; 

And 'twas a delightful sight. 

To see him take his upward flight. 

His course the wily fowler eye'd, 

" That's right, my little bird," I cried, 

^* Make thou thy warren of the sky. 

The way is broad, and bright, and high ; 

Here treachery waits to snare the free. 

And doom thee to captivity." 

At every word, he clapped his wings. 

With every note, aloft he springs, 

Then measuring the fields of blue, 

And pouring out a tide of song. 
He melted wholly from my view, 

And gave the silver cloud a tongue. 
" Hurrah !" I shouted, " that's well done," 
For, in the centre of the sun. 
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Again a (Quivering speck I saw, 

Wliich seem'd with joy to overflow. 

"Ay," quotli the fowler, "Ay," quotli he. 

" He'll fetch a shilling, sir, for me. 

ril have him now when he comes down, 

As sure as I am Baniy BroAvn." 

" Your sport," said I, " might go amiss." 

" No, sir ; and why ? this is his 'piece,' 

And the henbird is near I know, 

His song has such a 2)lucky crow." 

Another moment, down he dropped. 

Another, and his course was stopped, 

For soon towards hLs foe he springs. 

And much l)efouls his dainty wings, 

Tlie more to free himself he seeks. 

The more his ruffled plumage sticks, 

Till he heconies the fowler's slave. 

And sport of every cniel knave. 

"Alas, poor little thing !" I said 
When I beheld him in his den, 

Beating Ids pretty wings and head, 
A victnn to the craft of men : 

" One moment, monarch of the sky, 
Tliy singing chamber was the sun ; 
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Another, doomed no more to fly, 

Caged, broken-hearted, and undone." 
A little lark his title-deeds 

Holds from his Maker's hands above. 
Yet for imbnited men he bleeds, 

And falls a sacrifice to love. 
Alas ! alas ! that savage man 

Should leave his wretched haunts of pain. 
And heedless of the poet's ban, 

Despoil dear Nature's fair domjiin. 
" Pale in the city Misery stalks. 

Where'er thy blighting foot has trod, 
Avaunt !" I say, " or let these walks 

Be sacred to thyself and God." 

Harbome, Feb. 28, 1868. 
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THE KISS IN THE COWSLIP-MEAD. 

80NG. 



The Land o' the West hath its chaims, 

Its hillocks o' heather and green, 
AMiere I sat with thee, love, in my anns, 

0* all bi^iny maidens the queen : 
Now its for a bright spring mom. 

And a spot where the young lambs feed. 
The bUH>m on the old black thorn. 

And a kiss in the cowslijv-mead. 

what is the wide worid's praise, 

Coniiv\n\l to the pleasures o' youth, 
S^ we'll talk i^' the dear old davs, 

^^ hen lite was an Eden of truth : 
Tlie fals^^luvxl of many since then. 

Has made our |Kvr K>soms to bleetl. 
But our jv\vs wo live over aceu ! 

^^ hen wo ki>s in the cv^^^^li^wmeiKL 

^rili siuiixtli :ho v-'uck:o r.i> >*,-ii^. 
As ho did :r. t;',o v^^irs c:::o bv. 
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And the lark has as merry a tongue, 

As he had in our western sky ; 
And though joy has no garden below, 

That is not the nurse of a weed, 
Yet care melts away like the snow, 

When we kiss in the cowslip-mead. 

*' Connop's MiU," April 18th, 1869. 
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HARK! 'TIS THE NIGHTINGALE. 

SONG. 

I 

Hark ! 'tis the nightingale, — list to his lay, 
Singing a-low in the sycamore spray. 
Jug, jug, jug, jugging, alone sitteth he. 
Keeping dull Silence awake with his glee. 
Night now is out, with her beautiful crown. 
Bending to list as his gamut runs down. 
Mellower far than the purling o* springs. 
As in the valley of Esham he sings. 

Hark to the nightingale ! — list to his lay. 
Singing a-low in the sycamore spray. 
Jug, jug, jug, jugging, alone sitteth he. 
Keeping dull Silence awake with his glee. 
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Hark to the iiightiugale ! — ^listen again, 
Sweetly his whistle comes over the plain, 
Clear, mellow monotones, making more deep. 
The bark of the watch-dog, and bleat of the sheep. 
Hushed is the turtle dove, hid in the shade, 
Closed is the cowslip-bell, scenting the glade, 
Bright shines the moon over meadow and stream, 
And Malvern is nought but a shadowy dream. 
Hark to the nightingale ! — ^list to his lay. 
Singing a-low in the sycamore spray. 
Now jug, jug, jugging, and now whistles he, 
Then breaking in gurgles of rich melody. 

Hark to the nightingales ! hark how each tongue 

Takes uj) its i)art in the merry May-song, 

IVlling its own i)retty story of mirth, 

(■hanning with silvery nnisic the Earth. 

Binls, tlie sweet dream of my life is fulfilled, 

Oft have I yearned for the haunts where you build ^ * 

iVivhed on your lowly seats, troll out j'our glee, 

SoiTow, blithe nightingales, never knew ye. 

Hark to the nightingales ! list to their lay, 
Singuig a-K^w in the sycamore spray, 
Singing in clionis, each one in his tree, 
Thoir rondo of wixxlnotes, a rare harmony. 



T 
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LOVE'S SHRINE. 



SONG. 



'Tis where a fair village, o'erlookiiig a river, 
Gleams out in the sunset as red as the haw ; 

'Tis there I would Imger, and worship for ever. 
Where Inton looks out on the beautiful Taw. 

'Twas there, in the mellowest moonlight of heaven, 
'Twas there that I first by my lassie was kiss'd, 

When she gave me herself, pretty jewel of Devon, 
Some brunetted beauty the angels had miss'd. 

I ask'd for her heart, and a promise I gave her, 
Tliat mine for no other young damsel should beat, 

And the brown blushing beauty thus pledg'd nie the 
favour. 
By dropping her bright diamond eyes to my feet. 

She said I was bold, very bold in my question ; — 
The same silly words that I thought she would 
speak : — 
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And then the dear creature threw out the suggestion, 
Might she be allowed, to consider, a week ? 

I answer'd her query by asking another : 
'' A week to a lover," I said, " is an age ; 

You'll promise me, love, as you honour your mother, 
No other young swain shall your fortunes en- 
gage V 
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Deep blusliing, a ripple stole over her features, 
She half sigli'd a " Yes," and she answer'd no 
more; 

I elavsp'd her, and call'd her the dearest of creatures, 
For joy filled my bosom, and doubting was o'er. 

God l)less her ! that smile, can I ever forget it ? 

'Twas just such an one as an angel would give, 
And never a moment shall Janie regret it, 

Wliile I for my dimple-cheek'd darling shall live. 
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LOVE. 



SONG. 



Who said that love was dead. 

Or lost in wild desire { 
In spirits truly wed, 

Still lives the holy fire, 
ril bask me in the smile 

Which round its ingle l)la}'s, 
And live again awhile, 

The joys of buried days. 

No scene is half so sweet, 

However blest the lot. 
As where the wedded meet, 

If love illumes the spot : 
The cure of care and strife. 

It lights the darkest hour, 
Love, love alone is life, 

The heart's divinest flower. 
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SUFFICIENT. . 

Sufficient ; what an easy word 

To utter, not define ; 
" 'Tis what a mortal wants," says one, 

" Its meaning I divine." 

" Enough," — I hear another say, 

" It signifies no more ; 
The golden bar, which ever keeps. 

The grim wolf firom the door. 

" Enough to rent a roosting-place. 

Enough to clear my way. 
Enough to clothe me, and to feed 

My body, day by day. 

" A trifle for a needy friend, 

And for a dark time too. 
And ready money for to meet 

An honest neighbour's due." 



SUFFICIENT. 17 i) 

" Ha, ha !" a country bumpkin cries, 

" Like some men's honesty. 
Or India-rubber, it will stretch 

To any length you see. 

" 'Tis sometimes little, sometimes much, 

And sometimes more again. 
And lest you find a stopping place, 

Your starting is in vain. 

" If you increase your wants, my man, 

Enough you'll never know ; 
If you decrease them, you will find 

A shorter road to go. 

" The poor man wishes he was rich, 

The rich thinks he is poor. 
And what each deems enough is this, — 

A very little more : 

" A little something he has not, 

A penny, or a pound, 
A cottage, or a lordly hall, 

A mongrel, or a hound." 
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Sufficient, tlien, is but a myth, 
A creature of the brain, 

And, like Content, was never seen 
Among the haunts of men. 
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LILY 0' THE LASSIES. 

Callans wha wad smitten be, 
Wi' the lightnin o* an e^, 
Tak a stoup and lilt wi' me, 

Lily o' the lassies ; 
Jenny, wi' her winsome mien, 
Jenny, wi' her killin een, 
I hae met the sonsie queen, 

Lily o' the lassies. 

Wad ye know the whar, and when ? 
'Twas no but, and 'twas no ben. 
Nor i* dimple o' a den. 

That I saw my lassie ; — 
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"Pwas no 'tween the nicht an mom, 
Wlieu the red cock's yellow horn, 
Ca's the reaper to the corn, 

That I met my lassie : — 

It was on a gowan knowe, 
That I streekt her silken pow, 
Waitin for her maiden vow, 

Lily o' the lassies ; 
When the happy sun aboon. 
Kept his gowden hiney-moon 
Wi' his bride the rosy June, 

'Mang the new-mown grasses. 

How I wooed an how she chid, 
As she keek't aneath her lid, 
Mem'ry o't wad no be rid. 

For a' ither lassies ; 
How she clinget close to me. 
As the rin is roun the tree, 
Blushin aft as if owrefree, 

m no tell the lassies. 

An I croon'd, " My tim'rous doo," 
As I pree'd her bonnie mou, 

K 
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She wad bleeze up like a lowe, 

Puir and simple lassie. 
Sae I roos*d her snow-white han, 
Ca'd it pearl o' a the Ian, 
Simmer thro' her cheekies ran, 
Mine is noo the lassie. 

August 7th, 1868. 
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NATURE AND THE CUCKOO. 

That was the cuckoo's voice you heard, 
I pity him, poor simple bird. 
For Nature, the capricious dame, 
Will only let him pipe his name. 

ril tell you how it happ'd : — One day, — 
He'd just commenced his April lay, — 
She to his cuckooship drew near. 
For so enchanted was her ear. 
And stopped him midway in his air, 
It did so captivate the fair. 
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^* My pretty, pretty bird," (j[uoth she 

" Is that thy little melody ? 

It is so simple, and so sweet. 

Although 'tis only a ' repeat.' 

Prithee thy name ?" — He wagg'd his tongue, 

And sang again the same old song. 

^' If that's thy only name," said she, 

^* I'll make an egotist of thee, 

And every year, my tuneful elf, 

Thy song shall be about thyself; 

Just like gay chanticleer's halloo, 

Thy song shall be thy name. Cuckoo." 
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THE SOCIiVL HOUR. . 

SONG. 

Sweet season of supreme delight, 
When soul with soul is blending, 

As mirth beguiles the tedious night. 

And love its aid is lending ; 

When thought, in pleasant interchange. 
Wakes every sacred feeling, 

Or song, in its delicious range, 

Upon the ear is stealing. 
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Sweet is the fellowsliip of hearts, 

That sympathetic union, 
The smile that greets, the tear that staii::^, 

111 friendsliip's pure communion ; 
The welcome at the garden-gate, 

In honest accents cheery, 
Which makes us mth true joy elate, 

Forget that w^e are weary. 

Sweet peace, then, to each happy band. 

Who seek like us to mingle. 
And when they grasj) a brother's hand, 

Make all tlie heartstrings tingle ; 
For what the rain is to the earth. 

And sunshine to the blossom, 
Is the sweet hour of social mirth 

To every care-worn bosom. 
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THE HAREBELL. 

A LITTLE living amethyst, so fair ! 
T4)-ilay I saw it like a thing of air, 
Peeping between the branchlets of a thorn, 
Frash as the summer, on a July morn. 
Oft have I sought it on the windy wild, 
But never yet beheld the wayward child, 
Until tliis hour, when on my sunny walk 
I saw it hanging on its slender stalk. 
Would that I knew the secret of its power. 
For when my glance fell on the lovely Hower, 
I felt a novel pleasure fire my breast, 
Tlie pure enjoyment of the truly blest. 
Tliere swung the pretty wildling in its nook. 
All tremulous as windflowers by a brook. 
Deep in the thicket-fence, now seen, now hid, 
Its blue eye winking 'neath an emerald lid, 
Like many another charmer, in her nest. 
Asking with pleading look to be caressed. 
" Nay," I replied, held captive in her sight, 
f he rankest weed that blossoms has its right, 
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But thou'rt a flower possessing so much grace, 
And made it seems on purpose for the place, 
'Twould be a sin to take thee ;" — still its eye 
Appealing so, I bent down with a sigh, 
And, love-enchanted, plucked the charming flower ;. 
Such is the force of beauty's witching power. 
Once in my grasp, the sweetling look'd so coy. 
And hung its head so arch-like, that the Boy, 
Wlio bears the bow and arrows, passing by. 
Had wooed my darling with an amorous eye. 
How much I love the primrose, those can say 
Who heard me praise her in my native lay, 
But since a stranger I am doomed to roam. 
Far from the blooming favorites of my home, 
I thank the fates that bade my footsteps stray 
Wliere Ravenhurst o'erlooks the pleasant way ; 
For there the dainty gem fii-st met my view, 
Wliich Scotia* calls her bonny bell o' blue. 

Harbonie, July 27tli, 1 86f). 
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TO EMMILINE, 

THE FIBST DEVONSHIRE MAIDEN WHO HANG AND PLAYED MY 
DEVONSHIRE MELODIES AFTER THEIR PUBLICATION. 

Give me the music of thy tongiie, 

To grace my rustic air, 
And I will warble thee a son^^, 

Sweet Emmiline the fair. 

A little lay of tender love 

In gratitude enshrined, 
Soft as the murmurs of the dove, 

Which float upon the wind. 

Her lily-fingers struck the keys, 

And, c9,rolling the tune, 
She filled the air with melodies. 

Just like the larks in June. 

Smg on, sing on, my love, I said, 

A wondrous power is thine. 
For what was human, gentle maid, 

Tliy voice has made divine. 
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Her soul had caught the minstrers fire 

And spirit's melody, 
And by the music of my lyre 

She shall remember'd be. 



AFFECTION'S GREETING. 

I WOULD that I could weave, my love, iii au 

immortal lay, 
The thoughts that crowd into my mind, on this 

our wedding day, 
And soft emotions of the heart, which prompt the 

muse again. 
To tell thee all my happiness in Song's most tender 

strain. 

Just twenty years, this very day, yes, twenty years 

ago, 
I took thee to my hearth and home, to share my 

weal and woe ; 
And vow'd before the King of kings, if t'were 

vouchsafed to me. 
My life should be one live-long act of kindness 

unto thee. 
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I will not ask thee now, my dear, if I my vows 

have paid, 
I know thy answer, love, would be, " I cannot thee 

upbraid;" 
But the sum of sweetest joy, what mortal can 

divine, 
Tliat we have shared since that blest hour when 

marriage made thee mine. 

It is but twenty years ago, but in that blessed 
space. 

We've stored as much of human joy as life could 
find us place ; 

Full fifty years of some poor lives, so let us thank- 
ful be. 

And twenty, love, shall make for us a happy jubilee. 

I 

I look upon thy face to-day, and fresh as on the 

mom 
When first I pressed thy rosy lips beneath the 

fragrant thoni. 
Thy dimpled cheeks appear, my sweet, and with 

the same old smile, 
As they were wont to favour me at every pleasant 

simile. 
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I tliiuk old Time himself has been in love with 

thee, for now . 
I scarcely see a wrinkling line upon thy sunny brow ; 
IVue, here and there a silver hair betrays his busy 

hand, 
Hut then the chanu of those dark locks what god 

could e'er withstand ! 

happy, happy time, for Heaven the day hath 

doubly blest ; 
b^iixt came thy^iielf, the mother-bird, to cheer my 

lonely nest, 
And then affection's sweetest pledge, a j^oungling, 

blest my sight. 
While new low voanied to welcome him fresh from 

the land of light. 

!^ut M^ft. my muso, lest bitter tears shouhl our 

|HH>r eyes i^'erflow. 
Our cup of joy ha> had it>i drop **f st>rrow here 

Ivlow : 
'Hk' teudon-si ti^^ that biutl the heart hath nidelv 

And one >\ViVt little d.'vo.ot bleeps beneath a 
hiilivk crver.- 
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I will not dwell upon uiir lasp. for life gr«»ws ibirk 

if we 
Think of the glon* that we mi* in our felicity : 
An eye that ever beamed with smiles, a heart that 

beat with love. 
And tongue which ever rarolle<l uut tlif >t-raph's 

song above. 

For lo ! comes up the x>retty face an*! fi»mi ^^he liatl 

when death 
Galled in an unexpecteil hour and ttK»k away Ikt 

breath: 
But think how rich we Ix'th should \k\ and he >he 

called her b«:»v, 
If she, a maiden of fifteen, were liere t<» bid \i^ 

joy. 

Still God knows best, my tlarliu^r wife, and what he 
does is right. 

So let us thank him for his gifts at moniiug. uiniu, 
and night ; 

What we possess we owe to him. what He desire- 
is well. 

And the good we liave received what human 
tongue can tell ? 



" ,,o.,T^-r«, . ^*^ « . «•„ '> 
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Heaveu bless thee, may thy peace henceforth just 

like a river niii, 
!Mayst thou be blessbd in thyself, and blessfed in 

thy son ; 
And if another twenty years should thy sweet life 

prolong, 
May I be near to hail the day with a more worthy 

song. 

October 2t)th, 1867. 



■o- 



THE "MOUNTAIN CARE" AND WHITE 

ROSE TREE. 



rii 



There is a cottage near a stream. 
Deep shelter' d by a woodland-hill, 
A little home beside a mill, 
No pleasanter can fancy dream ; — 
And one white rose is planted there, 
Close neigl)ouring with a mountain care.* 

The rose is in a small inclosure 

Of wicker-work, with willow bound, 
As if it were a patch of ground 

"^ Tlie numntaiTi ash. 
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Too sacred far for nide exposure ; 

Aiid midway iu the garden knot, 

It cro>vns the green and hallow'd spot. . 

The mountain-wildling by the wall 
Looks out upon an ancient lane ; 
And peeping through the window pane 

I saw a damsel, spare and tall, 

And as I looked, I did espy 

A pensive shadow in her eye. 

A peony, in peerless pride, 

Stood lifting up its crimson l\ea,d, 
Betwixt the rose tree and the maid. 

But 'twas the latter that she eye'd ; 

" Sweet love," I said, " has made the fence. 

Which holds that flower of innocence." 

So to the lattice I drew near. 
To draw the tender secret out, 
" Why have you hedg'd that rose about. 
Is it to some fond memory dear T 
The maid threw ope the window wide, 
And thus to me she straight replied : 



it^,^„„„^-„ «.«„» 
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'' It was my mother's favorite tree, 
Aiid planted by her loving hand, 
When we were but a childish band, 

And I a little girl of three ; 

And yonder quick beam by the wall, 

I set there in the after-fall. 

" Ah, sir," — and here she heav'd a sigh, — 
*' I had no need to plant a care : 
God knows I've had a few to spare. 

For such a poor frail thing as I ; 

And now my brother lieth sick, — 

Yes, cares have come both fast and thick.' 

She spoke throughout with such a look 
Of thought and feeling in her face. 
That ere I left the pleasant place, 

I read her life as 'twere a book ; 

And much delighted was my mind. 

To meet with one so sweetly kind. 

Her parents in that humble cot 

She nurs'd in sickness till they died. 
When she interred them side by side, 

In yonder churchyard's holy plot : 
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Then brothers in their graves she laid ; 
Who now were crumbled with the dead. 

Of suitors, she had half a score, 
And there was one she lov'd again, 
But death had wrought her bitter pain, 

In taking him for evennore ; 

So all her pride is now to see 

That mountain care and white rose tree. 

Landcross Mill, June, 1864. 



WRITTEN IN A GROTTO, NEAR 

LICHFIELD. 

Here Art and Nature once did try 

Which could the other most outvie. 

When Art observing Nature's rules, 

And borrowing her daintiest tools,— 

Rock, fount, grass, fern, moss, flower, and tree,- 

Built up the faery scene you see. 

And so enchanted were all eyes, 

On meeting with the sweet Surprise, 
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Tliat Nature was decreed the bays ; 
And Art came in for little praise, 
Till 2Sature made it her retreat, 
^Vnd owu'd her Sister's work complete. 



■o- 



EVENCHIME. 



SONG. 



Since, darling, 'tis that happy time, 

Tlie lover's dreamy hour, 
And none's so sweet as evenchime 

Of all the twenty-four : 
I'll conjure up a fair}' spot, 

A sunny patch of green, 
Hard l)y a little low-thatch'd cot, 

Wliere I have often been ; 

And one as fair as virgin snow, 
With mild and melting eye. 

As mellow as the after-glow, 
In summer's softest sky. 
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I hear the murmur of a stream, 
That, like a golden thread. 

Ran circling with its sunset gleam 
Around the fragrant mead ; 



And see again the rustic stile. 

Which held a dainty foot. 
As I essayed the time to while. 

With Love's own language mute. 
And, Jessie, I behold a nook 

Scooped in a hawthorn hedge, 
Where, side by side, our seat we took. 

Fringed deep with fern and sedge. 



And now methinks I feel again 

The hand, which, clasped in mine, 
Sent a soft tremor through each vein. 

Of bliss almost divine. 
Sweet were the bands that drew us then, 

Beneath that perfumed bough. 
And sweet as ever still remain 

The bonds that bind us now, — 



o 
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Two spirits by aiFection paired, 

And happy as a dove, 
Our joys are doubled, sorrows shared, 

And life is crowned with love. 
pleasant thus to pass the time, 

happy, happy hour. 
There's none so sweet as evenchime 

Of all the twenty-four. 



Jan. 14th, 1868. 



THE HARP. 

" One word," she said, " before I die. 
One short request I fain would make ;"" 

He, listening, made her no reply ; — 
" Keep not the harp, love, for my sake. 

" Pray marvel not, for when I go, 
I know the pangs that thou wilt feel. 

But only time himself can show. 
The truth I would to thee reveal. 



THE HARP. )\):t 

" The tilings most prized, do poor K^conie, 
Wlieu Death has touclied them with liis lunid, 

Af< thou, ill thy once pk^iusaiit home. 
Too soon, alas ! wilt understand. 

" Thus when my harp shall meet thy sight, 

Full oft will cheating fancy play. 
And mock thee with a sad delight, 

Hie rapture of a bygone day, — 



" Wlien I ran o*er the sounding strings, 
And made them vibrate to my mirth, 

Till Joy (m music's silver wings, 
^lade e'en a paradise of earth. 

" AVliat boots it, to increase thy pain ( 
What is the shell without the soul ? 

'Twas love that woke the thrilling strain, 
And held thee in its soft control : — 

** Another hand may bid it sound, 
But every note will be a moan. 

The touch that made thy spirit bound 
My secret is and mine alone." 

:Nov. Sth, 1868. 
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THE ELECTRIC WIRE. 

A SIMILE. 

Ijife is a wire, 

A work sublime, 
Stretching across 

The isle of Time, 
From shore to shore, 

From sea to sea, 
1^'rom " Hath been," 

To the vast "To be." 
( A >unuencing, ending, 

AYith a breath. 
Its outer coils 

Are life, and death ; 
Its inner ones 

Are a long range, 
Of joys, and sorrows. 

Change, on change ; — 
From the gi'cat " Hath been 

Comes the lire, 
T\io spirit of 

Our mortal wire, 
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The power that .stirs 

The soul and brain, 
The thrill of bUss, 

The throb of i)aiii ; 
And, just as the 

Electric flaiue, 
Hies to the spot 

From whence it came ; — 
A subtile flash, 

A mystic spark, 
A tiery courier 

Through the dark ; 
So, when this poor 

Frail body dies, 
Back to its God 

Tlie spirit flies. 




IW 



MAGGIE. 



SONG. 



In loueliuess, sweet Maggie, 
I watch and sigh for thee ; 

My soul is sad, sweet Maggie, 
And restless as the sea. 

I see yon star, dear Maggie, 
And wish it were not there, 

It cliides me S(jrely, Maggie, 
And drives nie to despair. 

Why, wliy tliis pa.ssion, Maggie ( 
Tliis madness, men call love < 

Oh! Heaven forgive me, jNIaggie, 
'I'his taste of bliss above. 

I long to see thee, Maggie, 
And prove the joy divine. 

And sit beside thee, Maggie, 
Thy fond hand clasp'd in mine. 
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AVhat means this torment, Maggie ? 

This torture of the hrain ? 
Tliis burning fever, Maggie, 

Wliich is and is not pain ? 

If this be love, my Maggie, 

The tear is in mine eye ; 
haste my dariing Maggie, 

Or I shall sink and die. 



«- 



BRIGHT STAR OF THE TAVILIGHT. 

SONG. 

Bright star of the twilight, 

Fair child of the sky, 
Thou warder of heaven, 

I see thee on high ; — 
No troubles molest tliee. 

No sorrow nor care, 
Serenely thou shinest, 

Despite my despair. 
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Bright star. of the twiliglit, 

glory divine ! 
Beam out in thy splendour, 

For ever benign ; 
And woe-worn, and weary, 

As stomiy days close, 
ril gaze on thy beauty, 

And share thy repose. 



■o- 



SPELL-BOUND. 

" Know, we have told you thrice before 
Your homeward-path lies through that door ;" 
" But where's the man can thither stray, 
When angels beckon him to stay ?" 



-««- 



(iUESTION AND ANSWER. 

" SiK," asked a pretty maid, one day, 
" Do kisses give out echoes, pray ?" 
Wlien lips to her sweet lips drew near. 
And Music answered, " Listen, defir ! " 
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THE FRIENDLESS. 

^Phe child who has no parent's can*, 

Whose errors none defend ; 
The ass out on the common bare ; 

The cat without a friend ; 
The poor old horse upon the down, 

Deserted, and alone ; 
The houseless dog that prowls the town. 

The butt of every stone ; 
I never in my wanderings see. 

As sights to pass unheeding] y. 

The wretchedness of lonely woe. 

What pen can e'er describe { 
Since few will ever seek to kn< »w 

Tlie outcast of a tribe. 
Alas ! the common cuts of life 

Are ills enough to bear, 
Without applying to the knife 

The whetstone of despair ; 
Therefore, let's never cease to be 

llie friends of friendless misery. 
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FHE FOREST GRAVE. 



NnT ill the ancient graveyard of her fathers 

Our little darling sleeps, 
A^Hiere Death the ashes of a famil}' gathers 

And safely keeps ; 

N«»r in the sliadow of a towering steeple 

Beneath our English skies, 
Huslied in the city nf a silent people 

Our treasure lies. 

^\^> hell tolled siidly, when our sweet depart e« I, 

None rang tlie solemn knell. 
All silently we laid her, }»roken-liearted, 

In a lone dell. 

'IMie tiny mound we raised, and much besodden 
AVith griefs most sacred tears, 

Is now, perchance, by the wild-))ear down trodden. 
The spoil of years. 
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Yes, lone the place where our loved babe lies sleeping 
Beneath the huge blue dome, 

Yet He, who hath all spirits in his keeping. 
Hath made her home. 

If safe the gem, what matters, where the casket 

Is buried for a time i 
This with submission, and, Lord, we ask it. 

Helps faith to climb. 

AVave then ye pines above her earth-made pillow, 

And you, ye grassas, wave, 
She'll sleep as sound as if an English >\'illow 

Drooped o'er her grave. 

And you ye flowerets of the wild, that blooming, 

Spring silent and unseen, 
More sacred are ye than the rose peifuniing 

Our valleys green. 

hallowed spot ! for love's sake we will chensli 
Tlie memory of that dell : — 

When we forget it, let all bright things perish : 
Sweet babe, farewell. 
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WHY ^^IGH, MY DARLING, WHY i? 

SONG. 

Why ^^i<5b, my darling, why ? 
Sigli not, he thou lov'st is nigh ; 
Siglis boot nouglit when bosoms smart, 
Smile, for smiles can heal the heart. 

JSmile, smile, my dearest, smile, 
ISmiles cfiii eveiy care beguile, 
Sij^hs V)es])eak a tortured breast. 
Smiles are pledges of its rest. 

Si^ili, sigli, if love no more 
I lath of its once golden store ; 
Smile, for though them dumb may'st be, 
Smiles are eloquent to me. 
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LOVE'S RETROSPECT. 



That iiioniiiig was a vernal dreaiii, 
A vision which the mist had made, 
Tlie poplar loomed a ghostly shade. 

And nothing more the oak did seem. 

And, Wimiie, thou rememh'rest well 
How peacefully the meadows sle})t, 
As o'er the little brook I leapt, 

To breathe the words my scml would tell. 

I found thee blooming like a flower. 
Upon a bleak and barren hill. 
And ask'd thee, if it were thy will. 

That Love should bear thee to his bower. 

WHiile lingering there in thoughtful mood. 

As quiet as the vale below, 

AMiich slumbered till the red cock's crow 
(Hame ringing from a distant wood. 
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A sea of cloud rolFd o'er the land 

And shut the streamlet from our sight ; 
As much, as if the jetty night, 

Had buried it beneath her hand. 

And as the morning, so were we, 
With purposes all undefined, 
Dark misty shadows of the mind, 

Which wore the garb of mystery. 

Nor thought we then about the sun, 
The vapours curtain'd from our gaze, 
Or blossoms hidden by the haze, 

(^r how the brook below did nin. 

But now we see the orb above. 
And mark the flowerets at our feet, 
Our joy is evermore complete, 

For Time has borne us Faith and Lnve. 
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MY BLITHE AND BONNY JANIE. 

SONG. 

You ask me for a little rhyme, 

My blithe and bonny Janie, 
A ditty for the Christmas time, 

My blithe and bonny Janie. 
You know my favourite is May, 
IVe wove her beauties in my lay ; 
But oh ! the joys of Christmas-Day, 

My blithe and bonny Janie. 

The hailstones danced upon the ground. 

My blithe and bonny Janie, 
Like little pixies all around. 

My blithe and bonny Janie, 
When first I wandered forth with thee. 
Beside that daughter of the sea, 
The Taw, so dear to love and me. 

My blithe and bonny Janie. 
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« 

No hedgerow blossomed into song. 

My blithe and bonny Janie, 
But there was music in thy tongue, 

My blithe and bonny Janie ; 
No roses crowned the merry week. 
But there was one upon thy cheek. 
As crimson as a sunset streak, 

My blithe and bonny Janie. 

You recollect that rugged stile, 
My blithe and bonny Janie, 
Where, love-bewitched, we stood awhile. 

My blithe and bonny Janie ; 
And gazed into each other's eyes, 
And breathed our passion in our sighs. 
When lo ! a kiss did thee surprise, 
My blithe and bonny Janie. 

many a vision bright, since then. 

My blithe and bonny Janie, 
Has floated through thy minstrel's brain. 

My blithe and bonny Janie, 

But none my fancy paints so fair. 

As those fond lovers, standing there. 

Two strangers, yet a happy pair. 

My blithe and bonny Janie. 
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Well, since that high and holy day, 

My blithe and bonny Janie, 
Some chequered years have rolled away, 

My blithe and bonny Janie. 
We've had a taste of weal, and woe, 
But kept a dozen friends, or so ; 
Do I regret the bargain ? No ! 

My blithe and bonny Janie. 

There's two dear pledges of our love, 

My blithe and bonny Janie, 
One here below, and one above. 

My blithe and bonny Janie ; 
With them, my darling wife, and you, 
I'm rich as is the richest Jew, 
And, come what may, life finds us true,. 

My blithe and bonny Janie. 




w^. 
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TO A DEVONSHIRE PRIMROSE IN THE 

BLACK COUNTRY. 

Poor little thing, I fear Fve done thee wrong, 
A feeling, like compunction, fills my breast. 

Thy home is in the western land of song, 
Wliere softest mosses ever made thy nest. 

I see the tender look within thine eye, 

And listening to thy plaint, my pretty flower, 

I hear the faint, and siiftocated sigh, 
" Oil ! for a .<unl>eam and a warmer shower." 

1 know the "hlacks" have half destroved thv 

bliHUU, 

1 see thoe in thy youth all deathly-pale ; 
Iliy ohanns are tadod, and ui^ sweet i>erfiime 
Yiold< a rioh ^\lour to the iv\sc>ing gale. 



It wa> tor old lovo'> ^vlke I brought thee here, 
Tho'.i wort my ohiotec>: treasure and my joy, 

Whou I luul lirrlo oli<^ luy s.;i:l t-^ cheer, 
Sioo :V;:ir \^!;:vl; N:i:iirf ^.**vv unto the bo v. 



TO A DEVoNsniKK i»IlIMK«>SK. ETr. L>11 

But <lo not ^ievi\ my ilnrliii^, I, like tliee, 
l^iiie for the lanes and valleys <»f the AVe>t ; 

The nmrkv town hath little charm for me, 
AVhere all is ilin, and darkness, and nnrest. 

Thy fate is the young jjoets, lately dead. 

Who like the sloe, whose tniie to hloom is brief, 

Put forth his blossom, and then drotjped his head, 
Before his manhood's jirinie had shown a leaf. 

Too delicate to brave the citv*.> fumes. 

He sighed for nature's freshness and repose. 

And now he sleeps where the bright sun illumes 
The dewy crown upon the summer rose. 



»,■ 1 V. """"S^ 
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TO S. G., AFTER HEARING HER SING 

MY "SEA-GULL." 



Sweet maiden sing that song again, 

Which you sang yesternight ; 
Tliat airy and melodious strain, 

Which told the sea-bird's flight. 
For there's a warble hi thy troll. 

Which cheers my heart like wine, 
Nay more, which lifts my happy soul. 

To ecstacy divine. 



I never shall forget the time 

I listen'd to that tune. 
It was about the evenchime, 

Beneath the harvest moon ; 
And as she gaz'd, with looks serene. 

Upon our lov'd retreat, 
I grew enchanted with the scene, 

And felt my joy complete. 
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Jly fancy too began to play, 

l^'or tliere in soft repose, 
A captive to thy ronndelay, 

I thonglit tlum wert a rose ; 
A living, breathing, smiling flower. 

With a seraphic tongne, 
{Such is the force of music's power. 

When beauty sings the song. 

And then upon some sunny shore, 

When gently fades the spring, 
I walk'd a dream and nothing more, 

And heard the mermaid sing ; 
And saw the sea-gull breast the main, 

Then soar tijwards the light : 
Sweet maiden sing that song again, 

Which you sang yesteniight. 



A BIT OP MY MIND. 

• 

You want philosopliy in song, 
^ly good and trusty fellow. 

Just let me oil my rusty tongue. 
And make my whistle mellow. 
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And I will warble you a lay, 
More serious, p raps than witty, 

As true as life ; so list, I pray, 
My pliilosopliic ditty. 

Go build your faith upon your love, 

A deep and broad foundation, 
And, by the stai"s that sliine above, 

Twill end in sore vexation ; 
The fool will mock you for your pains,. 

The wise man, deem it folly. 
Yet never cease to rack your brains. 

To kill tlieir melancholv. 

If you've an itcliing for the right, 

Be mute as a dumb minion, 
Or else you'll find it liard to iiglit 

The battle of Opinion : 
And, hear me lad, l)efore I end, 

Know this my honest word is, 
The happiest moments which I spend, 

Are i)ass'd out with the l)irdies. 
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THK HONEST MILLER. 



The poor man sendis liis grist to the mill, 

The niUIer a merciful wight is he, 
The poor man hath many a mouth to fill. 

So he lets the toll for the poor man be. 

The farmer sends a two-bushel bag 

Of the very best wheat his barn doth hold ; 

And the miller, the mealy-faced, merry-eyed wag, 
Says, " A moderate dish when the com is tolled.'' 

The rich man sends a well-filled sack, 
. The rich man he hath plenty ui store, 
And the burden oft bendeth the miller s back. 
So he hghtens the weight f(^r himself and the 
poor. 
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CONFIDENTIAL. 

Yk little darlings in your teens, 

Who gi'ow so jealous and so flii*ty, 
If a young gentleman of means 

Loves a young lady over thirty ; 
ril tell you what I saw one day 

'Twixt this and Marazion ; 
I saw a gold- winged butterfly 
Pass a bright bhie-eyed vi(^let by, 

And kiss a dandelion. 
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THE KICH MAN'S PAKADISE. 

Slow tolled the bell at Edgbaston, 

And, on the wintr)^ air, 
Sent its sepulchral monotone 

O'er all the valley fair : — 
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And solemnly the rooks gave out 

The deep hass of their caw, 
MTiich sadly, sweetly, harmonised 

With ever3rthing I saw ; — 

As o'er the broad sulmrban way, 

I musing paced along, 
ilarking the wild weird notes that made 

The interchanging song. 

Who that has passed tlie little fane, 

Upon its windswept height, 
And has not often turned again 

To view the lovely sight ( 

Tlie ivy's anus of evergreen, 

Embracing all the pile, 
The daisy buds that prank the scene. 

And greet us with a smile ; — 

And has not felt, as I felt then. 
Its charms, with speechless breath, 

And sighed " How veiy beautiful ! " 
Almost in love with tleath ? 
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Tlieii yielding to a pensive mood, 

These thoughts possessed my mind, — 

But wherefore all this gilded pomp 
Which hereabout I find ? 

This is tlie rich man's resting place. 
When Life's brief term is o'er ; 

" Where sleep the peasantry " I asked ? 
Quoth one, " We have no poor ; " — 

And glancing at the monuments. 
That thickly clustered round, 

'' It is the privilege of wealth, 
To occupy tliis ground." 

"All well," I said, "it matters not 
Where the poor dust is laid. 

When He wlio gave it, takes the breath. 
And Nature's debt is paid. 



Know, rich and poor are like in this : 
Death makes us all as (me." 

Wlien, lo, a funeral I saw, 
Come moving slowly on : 
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And as the widow, in her weeds, 

Passed through the churchyard ^ate, 

The last sad obsequies to pay, 
To her departed mate : 

Soft through a sun-break in the cloud, 

A tender light outshined, 
As if to show the silent crowd, 

Tliat Heaven was just Ix'hind. 
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Skipping o'er the meadow's 

Daisy-dappled green, 
Shadowing her dimples, 

With a cotton screen, 
Frisking, like a pixy, 

In a cloud of curls, 
Wliere the early May-sun, 

Gathers up his pearls. 
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Like a stream of silver, 

Mottled o'er with black, 
Now boliokl the sunlight, 

liippling down her back. 
Where beneath the linden's 

lSuminer-che(iuered shade, 
Nought bnt smiles and roses, 

Trips the pretty maid. 

Watching the sweet creature, 

In her wildest glee, 
"Art thou Joy, sweet maiden, 

Prithee answer me ? " 
Said I, half unconscious, 

As lier ringing words, 
Filled the air with carols, 

Like the songs of birds, 

'' Do you know that angel 
That has i)assed us hy C 

AskM I of a peasant, 
With a tender eve ; 

" Yes, her name is Minnie, 
Little Minnie ^Fain, 

^1 other dead — a love-child, 
Mother died in Spain ; 
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Soiled her sweet luinie, — Mary, — 

AMien she pined away, 
Dying broken hearted, — 

Died hist liady-day." 
iVs I heard the story. 

Tears came in my e}'es, 
Aught more sweet than ^linuie, 

Never saw the skies. 

(yalling then tlie sweetliu^n, 

"List," I said, "tome, 
God, my little cheriih, 

Ever cares for thee.'' 
(hi she scampered, singin;.*', 

Like a birdling wild ; 
Would I were as sinless 

As that happy child ! 
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OUT WITH NATURE. 

I STOOD upon the summit of a suuny hill in Devou, 
When the summer-sky was radiant, as the 
saj)i)hire of tlie clew ; 
And tlie clouds, like white-wing d angels, floated 
round the verge of heaven, 
Wliieli wedded this green planet with a ring of 
softest blue. 

And as my native highlands, that crown the plea- 
s;int west. 
Put on their purple raiment as the silent eve 
came di^wn : 
And the sun tlash'd on the erj'stal of the billows' 
lilassv crest. 
As ho s;uik Ivhind the upland of my little sea- 
washM town : 

1 tolt as if liio IVity had left His great white 
Thrvmo, 
And made lli> lialirat: -n am«»ng the <«ins of 
men : 
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And full of adoration, and woi-sliiiiping altnie, 
I found my faith in Pamdisc was sonietliin*:^ 
more than vain. 

Then waiting in the silence till an inspirati<«i came, 
As gentle as the music of the starr}' orUs above. 

Behold the moon ascended in her chariot of flame, 
And all creation whisjxir'd the hoi)' word of 
Love. 

Oh ! wherefore sit ye in the dust, ye sons of men ! 

and cry, 
" There's nothing but deformity to satisfy the 

soul;" 
Go out in all humility, and look up to the sky. 
And the beautiful around you in a sea of light 

will roll. 
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TO THE THRUSH. 

Well clone ! that is the memest la}' 

Fve heard thee sing for many a da}', 

iSweet sounding, like a summer rill, 

Melh)w and liquid, and when still. 

There's music in th)' pauses know, 

Sung by the ever solemn crow. 

That's right ! thy song comes in a shower 

Of notes, for thou art full of power ; 

Sometimes I tliink, thou art aware 

Wlio 'tis that lists thee piping there. 

For, wlien I stop to liear thee sing. 

It seems as if thy song did spring, 

And leap about witli tlie same ease. 

As squirrels do, among the trees. 

There goes tliy little soaring brother ! 

You sliould have nestled with one mother. 

For such a gush of melody. 

And wild delight outwarbles he, 

Tliat oft I pause awhile to ponder 

His matcldess skill, and much I wonder. 
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How two such tiny things as ye 
Can sing so loud in air and tree. 
Two fingers' girth will give the size 
Of thy blithe fellow of tlie skies, 
And yet how widely he is heard, 
The voluble and happy bird. * 
Again, with what a joyous speed 
He soars, or seeks his native mead. 
Now running to the heaven's crown. 
Now trickling like a rillet down, 
With such a rich variety 
Of song, as kills satiety. 
But thou, Briton, art my choice. 
Of greater volume is thy voice ; 
A bolder strain, a firmer note. 
Is that which issues from thy throat ; 
And when I hear thee I am proud. 
Thy lay is Freedom's, long and loud. 
Still, He who made you both well knew 
The sort of work each had to do ; 
So, thanking Him and you to-day. 
All loth to leave, I haste away. 



Written 1868. 
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HARK! THE BRAY OF BATTLE CALLS. 

Hark ! the bray of battle calls, 

To the couflict liie thee : 
When upon the rampart walls, 

Think that I am nigh thee. 

Wliere the strife is thickest, there, 

Let^^the foeman feel thee : 
And remember everywhere, 

(towards cannot kill thee. 

Bravely for thy country stand, 
Honour doth command thee : 

With thy trusty sword in hand, 
WIio will dare withstand thee ? 

If the foe should lay thee low, 

I shall much beweep thee : 
Still, since Freedom needs thee, go, 

God's good angels keep thee. 
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"THERE'S NOCHT SAE GLEG AS 
LOVER'S EEN." 

4 

When sitting by my ingle side, 

And listening to tlie soughing wind, 

I often cast a glance of pride 

To jny sweet (jneen of womankind ; 

Who eyes me with a look serene, 

" There's nocht sae gleg as lover's een." 

Tliey err who say that Love is blind. 
No wight e'er had a keener eye ; 

He needs no words to know the mind. 
He reads a volume in a sigh ; 

In joy, or sorrow, it is seen, 

" There's nocht sae gleg as lover's een." 

When first I met the lass I love, 
I saw she was the maid for me. 

" The stars," said she, " are thick above." 
" There are but two stars that I see." 

Upon her cheek a blush was seen, 

" There's nocht sae gleg as lover's een." 
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It seem'd a riddle then, but now 
She understands its meaning well. 

For whilst I praised her bonny brow. 
As lily bright and beautiful. 

She proved me with her glances keen ; 

" There's nocht sae gleg as lover's een. 
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And give attention all, I pray. 

To what your faithful bard doth write, 
If e'er a treacherous thought should stra}'' 

From your true love, by day or night, 
As sure as fate it will be seen ; 
" There's nocht sae gleg as lover s een." 

When joy is dancing in the heart. 

And admiration gazes mute, 
A kindred feeling, like a dart. 

Will tlirough affection's bosom shoot, 
And 'twill be as it aye has been, 
" There's nocht sae gleg as lover's een. 

Oft have I seen, o'er beauty's cheek, 
The silent tear run trickling down. 

And yet no tongue was heard to speak. 
And not an eye was seen to frown ; 
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Love's look produced the tearful scene, 
" There's noclit sae gleg as lover's een." 

Love's eye, too, ever looks before, 

And marks the danger we should shun, 

Its glance will reach the farthest shore, 
And swifter than the lightnings run ; 

'Tis true as Truth, and Tnith is Jean, 

" There's nocht sae gleg as lover's cen." 

Nov. 27th, 1867. 
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COME, LET US SPREAD OUR SHALLOP'S 

SAIL. 

The winds that fan the evening's brow. 

With white-thom-scent are laden. 
And lilacs drop down from their bough. 

Their richest perfume, maiden. 
Come, let us spread our shallop's sail. 

Upon the breezy river, 
And quaff the sweetness of the gale, 

Ere it is gone for ever. 
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As if the moon had melted there, 

The phosphorus was glowing, 
Around our prow, and everywhere, 

As on the tide went flowing ; 
And while we sped along, her voice, 

Than softest echo sweeter. 
Rang, till the little stars, from choice, 

Came out on high to greet her. 
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A WALK TO "THE COTTAGE," 

WEARGIFFORD. 

ADDRESSED TO MY FRIEND, H. J. 

'Tis the green springtime, and we feel as light 
As the white gull pois'd on his downy wings, 

Or the gay sky-warbler taking his flight 

From the din, and the ken of all earthlv thiiiirs. 

So weVe saunter'd out on this sunny day, 
To list the twink of the chaffincli' tongue, 

And we've quoted from many a wa3'side lay, 
As we praised the lilt of the throstle's soii^. 
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On we came, like a merrisome stream, 
Singing, and chattering out our joy. 

Stooping, to mark the kingcup's gleam, 
Like little ones over a gilded toy. 

Then we threaded the pathway down the steep, 
Stimibling and tottering like old age ; 

Passing at times where the sunbeams sleep. 
And the blackbird pipes in his own green cage. 

Wliere the primroses made us a milky way, 
'Neath the soft blue blink of the vernal sky, 

And the bright bloom burned on the hazel spray, 
As red as the ring in the dovelet's eye. 

Next over the Torridge to this blest spot. 

Where the clematis heavy with honey-dew 
bends. 

To give you this rhyming Forget-me-not, 
And oi\r evergreen Fare you well, my friends. 

We shall think of the bird ui her snug retreat, 
Rearing in peace her diminutive brood ; 

And the bee that feeds on the daintiest sweet. 
That ever made fragrant a summery wood. 
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And the sward, the paths, and the coppice abo^e, 
With their pleasant look-outs over meadows 
and stiles. 
We shall picture them all in our fancy and love, 
But most shall we treasure your friendship and 
smiles. 

March, 1866. 
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" Mercy, to the meanest thing. 
Becomes a king ; 

And he who loves the simplest flower 
Hath a refining power." 

Tliinking thus, one sunny day. 
Upon my way 

Across some pathfields — on a stile 
I rested for awhile. 

Strange, that it should happen so ; 
Tliat moment, \o ! 

A ]^lou£:hman passed me with his share. 
An onomv to care. 
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Bright the smiling daisies shoue, 

As one by one 

He ploughed them up, both flower and root, 

And trod them under foot. 

Finding then, for their sweet sake. 
My bosom ache. 

With feelings near akin to pain, 
Lo thus I hailed the swain : — 

" Thickly here the daisies lie 
Beneath the sky. 
Mute witnesses of Him above. 
Whose essence must be love." 



Turning the incumbent soil, 
I grasp'd the spoil ; 
Then holding it within my hand. 
As a magician's wand, 

^* Prithee," Said I, " answer me. 
Now honestly. 

Did e'er compunction wring thee sore 
For burying such things o'er ?" 
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Spell-bound, he linger d, leaving not 
The chanubd spot, 
Till he confessed the secret power 
Tliat Beauty gave the flower. 
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THE POET AND THE MORTAR GRINDER. 

Some folk there are who have no eyes, 

And so we must excuse them ; 
" But some tliere are," a sage replies, 

" Who liave, and never use them.*' 

Not such an one was lie, I ween. 
My friendly verse would mention, 

For he was one who saw, and hatl 
A fancy for invention. 

And so it chanced, upon a d^y 

When on an exploration. 
He saw a (j[ueer odd-looking thing 

Some term an " innovation." 
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For mortar grinding it was made, 

Or rather, mortar churning, 
And silently the wheel went round. 

Which a droll lad was turning. 

" If I were you," the poet said, 

" My merry-looking chummy, 
rd make that organ play a tune. 

And never turn a dummy." 

When thus the cunning wight replied, 
" Twould make the work more jolly, 

But if you had this job to do. 
You would not talk such folly. 

" Now no one knows, without they see, 

When I my task am shirking ; 
But if it pla3''d a tune, 'twould tell 

Whenever I stopped working." 

March 20th, 1863. 
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YOUNG WILLIE IS COMING TO WOO. 

MARY. 

My life is a wilderness dreary, 

A desert of trouble and pain, 
' It is, sister Susan,' said Mary, 

' And all it produces is vain/ 

SUSAN. 

There is light, love, and joy in the future, 

I feel it, for Hope tells me so ; 
And summer is coming, and with it, 

Young Willie is coming to woo. 

MARY. 

! trust not the dream of to-morrow, 
Tnist rather the waves of the sea ; 

Oft Joy is the parent of Sorrow, 
And love may prove baneful to thee. 

SUSAN. 

1 will not despair of the future. 

While Hope sings of pleasure, oh no ! 
I know the bright summer is coming, 
And with it young Willie to woo. 
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THE QUEST. 

To-day, in search of early spring, 
A pleasant spot I chanced to pass, 

The chalice of the fairy king, 

Gleamed golden in the dewy grass. 

The little daisies, ringed with red. 
By little hands were much caressed ; 

While catkins dangled overhead. 
And linnets piped beside their nest. 

The sky was blue, the meadow green, 
And brightly shone the sun in heaven ; 

But how unlike was all the scene 
To the rich westland charms of Devon. 

Near the Old Church, Harbome, 1869. 
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MY LATEST PUBLICATION. 

My dear brother Burritt, you asked me to-day, 
If the muse was propitious and jingling away. 
Well, yes ; she is lively ; how can she be less ? 
To tell you the truth, friend, Vm just out of press. 
My work has been published by Mattock and Hoe, 
And brought out in liawtliorn, embossed with the 

sloe; 
And, if I am spared in a healthy condition. 
Next summer shall see out another edition. 

" Well, what is the title ?" I hear you inquire ; 
" An Essay on Nature," which you will admire. 
When first I commenced, it was tug, tug and toil ; 
A spade was my steel pen, my paper the soil. 
But after a scratch or two made with good will, 
I found that my metal would write like a quill. 
As thoughts from a thought, friend, will oftentimes 

breed, 
So charlock in acres is raised from one seed. 
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" 111 weeds grow apace ;" and, to kill out the crop, 
I burnt it together with "scutch" on the top. 
Next into the ground with a purpose I went, 
Till over my task all aweary I bent ; 
And found that my thoughts sought expression in 

lines 
All dotted with quaint hieroglyphical signs. 
'Tis true, I first purposed commencing iti prose. 
When, finding a cabbage was but a green rose, 
1 started in verse, and discovered that greens 
Was a very fair rhyme after carrots for beans ; 
And talk about fancy, why look at my peas ; 
Tve old " Dan, the Irishman," blowing at ease : 
Wliile " Progress" is seen in " Mc Clean's" great 

"Advancer," 
As well as his " Wonderful," such a sweet dancer ! 
For " Champions" of all sorts I have an affection. 
And therefore I glory in " Veitch's Perfection." 
I have stanzas of lettuce, and parsnips, and leeks, 
And a canto of onions, a study for weeks. 
I have sonnets of celery, turnips and sage : 
And sweet mint and savory — what a sweet page ! 
I have raspberries blushing like love on their stalks. 
And strawberries creeping all over the walks ; 
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And, if you are loyal, 'twill gladden your sight 
To see my potatoes — ^red, purple, and white : 
There are "Regents," "Victorias," "Prince Rocks,'' 

and " King Flooks," 
And a host of "self-setters" abloom in the nooks. 
The bright "scarlet runner" — a, fancy run wild — 
Is having her fling like a frolicsome child ; 
While the artichoke lifts up her head to the sky, 
As if in proud scorn of the marrows hard by ; 
And as for my parsley, 'twill just suit your mood, 
'Tis such a sweet miniature, friend, of a wood. 
So much for the matter my new book contains, 
A work of the muscles far more than the brains ; 
And maybe 'twill please you to learn by the way, 
Tliat the critics have not had an ill word to say. 
Thanks, thanks to a rake that revised all for me. 
Not the sign of an unfinished thought can you see ; 
" A work," the reviewers say, " suiting the taste." 
Yours aye in good fellowship, — ^E. C. 

In haste. 

Rock Cottage, 

Moorpool Lane, Harbome, 1866. 
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INSINCERITY. 

Blandly smiling, 

Bowing, scraping ; 
Truth beguiling, 

Gooclnass aping ; 
Yesing, noing, 

Without tliinking ; 
Worth undoing, 

Blinking, shrinking. 
Clever at 

Self-celebration ; 
Petty chat ; 

Interrogation. 
Wlien it suits, 

Then silent ever ; 
When it does not. 

Silent never. 
Choosing few. 

That's worth the loving ^ 
Using you, 

And faithless proving. 

R 
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Simulating 

Honest feeling ; 

Imitating ; 

Double dealing. 

Lying, like Hypocrisy, 

Such is Insincerity. 
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FRIENDSHIP. 

TO J. T. TUCKER. 

" What is Friendship but a name ?" 
Goldy ^vrote, to Goldy^s fame ; 
Looking on thy honest face, 
'Tis a libel on the race. 
He who lives to gather pelf — 
Knows no pivot but himself — 
Hears not when the needy cry — 
Never felt with pitying eye — 
Has a heart as cold as stone, 
And should live, and die alone ; 
But to souls of generous flame. 
Friendship's something more than name. 
Friend ! — ^but to be plain, let's see 
What is Friendship : — constancy ? 
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Self-denial, help, and stay ? 
Comfort in the trying day ? 
Ls it cheer when others fi'own i 
Aid to put the evil down ? 
Work of brain, and work of (£nill, 
Given with a soul and will ? 
Saying " Well done," in success ? 
Shouting " Hope on," in distress ? 
Waiting, too, as well as willing. 
With the ready word and shilling ? 
Dwelling ever on the good ? 
Soul too large for jealous mood ? 
Silence o*er a brother's failing ? 
1 lonest hate of secret railing ? 
Kinship of the heart and mind ? 
Long-forbearance true and kind ? 
Seeking out the poor and lone ? 
Finding worth where most see none ? 
Loving more as one gets older ? — 
W^armer as the false grow colder ? 
If such are the leading features 
In the truest of God's creatures ! 
In my lines thy picture see — 
All those virtues dwell in thee. 
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MERIT AND CALUMNY. 

I SAW a stalwart hero, in the beauty of his prime, 
Go forth and fight triumphantly the battles of his 

time; 
There was valour on his forehead, there was courage 

in his eye, 
And "Love" gleam'd from his standard as it flaunted 

to the sky ; . , 

" Let the praises of the worthiest and wisest be my 

meed," 
He uttered, while he ponder'd on the glory of his 

deed ; 
As he flash'd his tnisty falchion in the face of stub- 
born Wrong, 
And the minstrel wove his prowess with the music 

of his song. 
Then a gaunt and fierce-eyed Fury strode behind 

him o'er the plain. 
With a whip of fiery scorpions and a blood-be- 

spatter'd train. 
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And, with a dark and deadly scowl, she trode upon 
his kibe. 

Her mouth a moral cess-pit, and her every word 
a gibe. 

Upon her tongue a viper hiss'd, foul murder was 
her cry. 

While adders nestled in her heart-, and hell burned 
in her eye. 

Behind her, white-lipp'd Envy stalk'd, «and Hatred, 
ashy pale, 

And Slander with her heartless band, and Scandal 
with her tale ; 

Then followed Sconi and Impudence, with an 
audacious air. 

And simpering Folly with her laugh, and Cunning, 
very fair. 

And one I saw with jaundiced face, a most suspi- 
cious dame, 

The daughter of^ncompetence, and Jealousy by 
name; 

Her task was this : to mar the good which meek- 
eyed Virtue wrought, 

And turn to idle ridicule her best and noblest 
thought. 
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She was the leader of a cliciiie who, wondering, wide- 
mouth* d sat. 
And ever hungr}', fed on nought but spiteful petty 

. chat ; 
Who, in the darkness of the night, their busy 

weapons ply. 
And seize on unsuspecting IVuth, and dress her like 

a lie. 
While thinking if those hariries vile would hold a 

carnival. 
Behold upon the battle - field I saw fair Merit 

faU. 
The deadly bow of Calumny shot forth a poisoriM 

dart, 
And lo, the red drops trickled from the hero's 

stricken heart ; 
But soon sweet Consolation, from her high and 

holy i)]ace, 
With pity melting in her (iy(i^, 1)ent o'er his i)laci<l 

face ; 
" Tliine is the penalty," she said, " the good must 

e'er endure. 
It will be so, it must be so, till ' Cant' has found a. 

cure. 
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The sweetest flowers that ever grew were nursed 

amid the thorns ; 
The holiest saint that yet has breath'd has felt the 

devil's horns ; 
Unto the honeysuckle's lip the prickly bramble 

clings; 
While snakes infest the brightest paths in our most 

sunny springs. 
The worm will find the richest fruit and pierce it to 

the core, 
And Christ the shafts of Calumny has had to bear 

before." 
" Enough," the dying martyr sigh'd, liis steadfast 

gaze above, 
" Now lay me in my grave, and write, * To Honour, 

Truth, and Love.' " 
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KITTY M'CREE 0' TOSSELL. 

Merrily, merrily, pipes the merle, 

Merrily lilts the throstle. 
Merrily sings the milking girl, 

Kitty M'Cree o' Tossell. 

Shiging down by the meadow gate. 

Gay as a golden-gladdie, 
Little hen-birds will call for their mate, 

Kitty is calling her laddie. 
Merrily, merrily, pipes the merle. 

Merrily lilts the throstle. 
Merrily sings the milking girl, 

Kitty M'Cree o' Tossell. 

Over the lea, as blithe as a bee. 

Trampling new-blowTi daisies ; 
Over the stile, with love in his smile. 

See he comes singing her praises. 
Merrily, merrily, pipes the merle. 

Merrily lilts the throstle, 
Merrily sings the milking girl, 

Kitty M'Cree o' Tossell. 
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Singing still by the meadow gate, 

Why doth the maiden tarry ? 
Little hen-birds will wait for their mate, 

Kitty is waiting for Larry. 
Merrily, merrily, pipes the merle. 

Merrily lilts the throstle, 
Merrily sings the milking girl, 

Kitty M'Cree o' Tossell. 

" Kitty M'Cree !" " Urry MTxee ! 

Who would have thought of thus meeting ?" 
" Kiss, and Til carry your pail," said he ; 

And the lark sang aloud at the greeting. 
Merrily, merrily, pipes the merle, 

Merrily lilts the throstle, 
But merrier sings the milking girl, 

Kitty M'Cree o' Tossell. 
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IT'S ! TO BE IN DEVON AT THE MERRY 

CHRISTMAS-TIME. 

Now the days are dark and dreary, 
And the year is growing weary, 
And the leaves have left the branches 
Of the sycamore and lime ; 
I am thinking of thy bounty. 
My dear old native county. 
It's ! to be in Devon at the Merry Christmas- 
time. 

Who that has seen thy daughters, 
And the flashing of thy waters, ' 

And hears thy name the music 
Of some olden English rhyme ; 
And pines not for thy alleys 
And river-lighted valleys ? 
It's ! to be in Devon at the Merry Christmas- 
time. 

Here the bough that we are lopping. 
Here the snowflake in its dropping. 
Here the flocks that roam the pastures. 



it's o: to be in dkv'ox, etc. 2;">I 

Are blackened with the grime ; 
Aiid the cottages, and hedges, 
And the grasses, and the sedges. 
It*s ! to be in Devon at the Merr}^ Cliristmas- 
time. 

There each cosy hearth is glowing, 
And the honey-wine is flowing ; 
While the frost-work on the lattice 
Is melting like the rime ; 
And the lads the moors are pacing, 
The hare and rabbit tracing. 
It's ! to be in Devon at the Merry Christmas- 
time. 

And village waits are singing, 
And village bells are ringing ; 
From hill to hill they answer 
With the old familiar chime : 
And the holly's reddest coral. 
Is smiling by the laurel. 
It's ! to be in Devon at the Meny Christmas- 
time. 

I hear each good man boasting 

Of the *' round " his dame is roasting. 
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From the ox or maiden-heifer, 
That was slaughtered in its prime ; 
And I see the fat geese spinning, 
And the ancient games beginning. 
It's ! to be in Devon at the Merry Christmas- 
time. 

There's the crumpet, and the pippin, 
And the brown ale for the " flip " in, 
And the hot toast for the cider : — 
Would that envy were no crime ; 
And the ashen faggot liissing. 
And the mistletoe for kissing. 
It's ! to be in Devon at the Merry Christmas- 
time. 

! sweet haunt of the pheasant. 
My home-land fair and pleasant ; 
Though the music of the nightingale 
Be foreign to thy clime, 
More charming is thy greeting 
Of the guests at festal meeting. 
God bless thee, dear old Devon, with a Merry 
Christmas-time ! 

Harbome, Christmas, 18<)9. 
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"THE FISHERMAN'S PRIDE." 



The sunny bright life of the sea-gull for me ! . 

And a cabin overlooking the bay ; 
With a lad that's at home on the bonny blue sea, 

Where the porpoises tumble and play ; 
And the tufted rock-pink just to border my knot, 

Or the blossom they call " London Pride ;" 
Then low though the calling, yet happy the lot, 

If I were A Fisherman's Bride. 



His " Bonny Mackreel " I would sing for my pet. 

With the merriest notes o' my tongue ; 
Or I'd sit on the shingle repairing his net. 

And cheering his heart with a song. 
Quoth Jack, " My sweet Poll," as he heard the 
lass sing, 

" I thought I would get alongside ; " 
And he gave her the glimpse of a little gold ring, 

And named her " The Fisherman's Pride." 
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Now radiant as summer, intently she stands, 

Looking out for a speck on the main ; 
Her little one held by the softest of hands, 

In (£uest of her sea-loving swain. 
The sight of a pilot is rapid and keen, 

When the wind-billows whiten outside ; 
But swifter by far, in its dart o*er the scene. 

Is the glance of " The Fisherman's Pride." 



How charming she looks, with her wicker-work 
creel. 

The young mother's heart in her eye, 
As the bar-beaten surf is seen kissing a keel. 

On the line 'twixt the sea and the sky. 
It is not herself she is thinking about, 

But one on the incoming tide, 
And she wants little Willy to get the first shout. 

The joy of " The Fisherman's Pride." 
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EDGBASTON IN DECEMBER, 18G9. 

There's a siirriiig in the branches, and a sweetness 

in the time, 
And a freshness in the zephyr, like tlie freslmess of 

the prime, 
And a glimmer in the sunlight, and a shimmer on 

the mere. 
And a sparkle on the landscape of a newly-budded 

year. 



Still no floweret dots the meadow, and no throstle 

cares to sing, 
'Tis a semblance of the portraiture without the 

life of Spring ; 
For I see the ancient chestnut deeply \^Tinkled like 

old care. 
With no promise of rich fruitage on its pendants 

brown and bare. 
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The red Hall seems deserted, standing mute upon 
the hiU, 

For the singing birds are silent, and the rookery is 
still ; 

And I halt to list the woodman's lusty stroke fall 
on my ear. 

And the chirp of happy children in the laurel- 
bushes near. 

Now I hear the blackbird's chuckle to his brother 

in the thorn. 
And the winding of an echo from a distant bugle 

horn ; 
And I see fair fingers busy, in the cottage, church, 

and hall, 
Wliere the ivy and the holly smile a welcome from 

each wall. 

It is Christmas in Old England, the crown of festal 

joys; 
Romp, riot, Yule and wassail, and carnival of boys. 
It is Christmas in the Midlands with a soft and 

vernal scene. 
So, hurrah ! my merry hunters, for the meet upon 

the Green ! 
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TO 
MY OLD FRIEND, T. L. PRIDHAM, ESQ., 

BIDEFORD. 

I LOVE the bright and smiling day, 

The voice that with its laughter rings, 
The flower that seeks the sunny way, 

The bird that in the summer sings. 
The greeting in the hour of joy. 

The ditty full of Love's delight. 
And ringing shout, ** Well done, my boy ! " 

The world bestows when all is right : — 

But when the times of darkness come. 

And nought but wailings reach the ear, 
When Hope sits pining in our home. 

And Music drops her silver tear ; 
When Fate frowns like a fiend of War, 

Until we quail before the sight, 
Commend me to the friendly star. 

That sheds its glory on the night. 

Heath Road, Harbome, 1870. 

s 
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DEEDS, NOT WORDS. 

The dry bones of the Virtues strew the ways ; 

The world is holden in a net of creeds ; 
We have so much of preaching in these dB,ya, 

Less of your doctrines, men, and give us deeds. 



TO J. G. MAXWELL, ESQ., THE BARD OF 

BYDOWN. 

Thou'st turned threescore and three, Jockie, 

Tliy lease is nearly out, 
Yet thou'rt as green as youth, Jockie, 

And full of song, and shout. 

'Tis true thy beard is gray, Jockie, 

That erst was golden bright ; 
But thou art cjuick to hear, Jockie, 

And hawk-keen is thy sight. 
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I never met thee yet, Jockie, 

By bumie, brae, or stile. 
Or by our own hearthstones, Jockie, 

But thou wert like a smile. 



And I have often thought, Jockie, — 
Heaven knows it is no lie, — 

That if I had the power, Jockie, 
Fd never let thee die. 

rd keep thee just to show, Jockie, 
What men there were of yore. 

And as a pattern lad, Jockie, 
For mankind evermore. 

Indeed, to tell the truth, Jockie, 
If e'er Death comes this way. 

And makes & halt for thee, Jockie, 
Fate ought to thunder, " Nay." 

There's many a wretched loon, Jockie, 

Unworthy book and bell. 
That earth would never miss, Jockie, 

Would serve his turn as weU : — 
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Just let him call on them, Jockie, 
And take them one by one ; 

He'd have enow to do, Jockie, 
Till doomsday's self were done : 

And if he ever dared, Jockie, 
To veil thy radiant face, 

rd banish him for aye, Jockie, 
Without the hope of grace. 

Now God forgive my sin, Jockie, 
If I have writ aught wrong ; 

But faith, 'tis what I feel, Jockie, 
My heart is in my song. 

BydowTi, March 14th, 1866. 
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A ROCKING DITTY. 

Ittle wee inkity blinkity tries 

To open its ittle blue peepers and see ; 
Ittle John Sandyman dusting his eyes, 

Sings " ittle seepy boy-baby for me." 
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Just like a little star in the sky fading, 

When the bright sunshine comes in with the 
mom, 

Little by little the eyehd drops, shading 
Eyes like the violets under a thorn. 

Seep a peep, seep a peep, Mamma's own Middy, 
Toast his wee osytoes well by the fire, 

Ittle bright peeper is under its iddy. 
Angel sing ullaby over his lyre. 

Hush-ush-sh, hush-ush-sh, now in his cady, 

Rickety ickety rockety rest ; 
Mamma will sing ittle birdie and lady. 

Sweet ittle birdie a-seep in his nest. 

" Come ittle birdie, come," — see his eyes closing ; 

Soft be thy slumbers, my beautiful boy. 
Tottie, dear, leave him, he's sweetly reposing ; 

Tottie's, and mamma's, and papa's own joy. 

Heath Koad, Harbome, 1870. 
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TO WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. 

While musing I went on my way, 
I thought, as is my wont, in rhyme : 

This is the old year's dying day, 
And last stage on the road of Time. 

And I bethought me just a word 
Or two of greeting I would send, 

To those who had this claim preferred. 
To write " Your ever faithful friend." 

When, sudden as a thought can be. 

Uprose a patriarchal sage, 
A king, for very majesty. 

The veteran patriot of his age ; 

An eagle on the highest rock, 

A mountain 'mid the neighbouring hills, 
A Briton of the purest stock. 

Whose deeds are those which virtue wilLs ; 
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The last tree of a noble wood, 

Which drank the sap of classic years ; 

A soul grown grey in solitude, 

Because he failed to find his peers : 

The friend of Right, the tyrant's foe, 
Who proudly dares to stand alone, 

And tell the kings what they should do 
Who tremble on a tottering throne. 

As in the east the winter sun 

Will burst a glory on the eye, 
As red as when the evening gun 

Proclaimed his exit from the sky ; 

So thought, set in the ages past. 

Emerges with his regal soul, 
In verse as Attic as the last 

Inscribed on Greek or Roman scroll ; 

For in the Academic grove. 

Where ancient poets erst would stray, 
At will his subtile soul can move. 

And list what Plato's tongue may say. 
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I knew this great and good old man, 

With eyes of fire, in caverns set. 
And thus I with the sage began : 

'Tis two years, sire, since last we met." 
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He smiled, as thou wert wont to smile 
When I, a favoured guest of thine. 

Dropped in to tarry for awhile. 
And shared thy honoured father's wine. 

Thy pardon ; for I fain would try 

To paint thee, brave old bard sublime ; 

But since thou dost my skill defy, 
ril prophesy for future time : 

When thy last leaf falls from its tree. 
Alack a day for learning then ! 

Full half the past will die with thee, 
And Liberty will long complain. 

A blessing on thy hoary head. 
This, once a year, I claim to give. 

Till Homer shouts, " Ye mighty dead, 
Lo ! Landor comes with us to live." 
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VEIL THY BRIGHT FACE, (J OLDEN SUN! 

SOXG. 

Veil thy bright face, golden sun ! 

Put on thy gloom, smiling sky ! 
Lament ye streamlets, as ye nm ! 

And wail, ye winds that whistle by ! 
Be silent, ye merry birds ! 

Weep heavy tears, ye ])lea.sant trees ! 
Turn, milk of joy, to bitter curds ! 

And munnur death, ye happy bees ! 

ify hope is broken from its stem, 

My sweetest rose has lost its red ; 
My crown has missed its richest gem. 

The glory of my life is fled. 
Alack ! alas ! what doth avail 

This dark and lonely life to me ? 
I'll die and sleep with Ellie Dale, 

'Tis thus, Death, I conquer thee ! 
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THE VINE. 

In council met, my story says, 
The gods decreed to give the praise 
Unto that fair, fruit-bearing tree 
Whicli gave the sweetest luxury- : 
Of course the goddesses were there, 
And Venus, fairest of the fair. 

" Go to, and search the world," said Jove, 
" Explore each scented glade and grove ; 
Tlie Autumn has a fragrant mouth. 
Whene'er the wind is in the south ; 
Thither light tripping footsteps bend, 
While Ilebe to the east I send." 

Thus spoke the god of thunder, — and 
Forth Venus flew at his command. 
Close followed by the Graces, who 
Wait on the fair, their will to do ; 
" Success attend you ! " Juno cried. 
While Bacchus strove his joy to hide. 
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Next to the east sweet Hebe went, 
Upon her errand deep intent, 
And, crossing twice the burning line. 
Saw Tagiis and the castled Rhine, 
And many a choice fruit gathered she 
Prom eastern and from western tree. 

The orange in its golden robe, 
Tlie apple like a crimson globe ; 
Plum, peach, and ripe pomegranate too, 
And figs as sweet as honey dew ; 
And citron, nectarine, and pear, 
Lush apricot, and chen-ies rare. 

These, and a thousand dainties more, 
Pair Hebe boasted as her store ; 
And oft tlie hopeful maiden thought 
She held the boon the gods had sought ; 
So upward to the heavenly bowers 
The goddess flew with fruits and flowei*s. 

Meanwhile, much wearied, Venus lies 
Asleep beneath the southern skies. 
Within a deep and mantling shade, 
A covert wliich some god had made ; 
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Wlieii Cupid, wandering that way, 
Resolved upon a little play. 

For eyeing some sweet berries well, 

He pluck'd the luscious muscatel, 

And pressing with his finger tips 

Its juice against her rosy lips, 

She woke, and call'd the draught divine, 

And named the heaveidy liquor. Wine. 

Away in quest of Jove she flew, 
Wlien old Silenus met her view ; 
Tlien, borrowing sweet Hebe's cup, 
Slie bore the sparkling nectar up, 
"Wliicli Jove, enraptured, pass'd around, 
And bade the Vine with fame be crown'd. 
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THE POET. 

Upon a sunny bank lie lay, 

As fragrant as the new-mown hay 

With rosy cammock flowers, 
And watch'd the insect people pas.s, 
Like jewels glancing through the grass, 

Or lights in fairy bowers. 

And then he gazed upon the sky. 
Until his steady dreamy eye 

Caught the sweet quiet there ; 
Which, settling on his restless soul. 
Subdued it with a soft control. 

Akin to that of prayer. 

The gentlest summer gale that floats 
Went whispering through the dancing oats, 

And shot athwart the glade ; 
Then o'er the upland held its way. 
And made the cornfield like a bay 

Of billowy sun and shade. 
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There where green hawthoras overhang, 
** Ever at home with thee/' he sang, 

^\s if some one were near ; 
But not a soul was on the hiU, 
Save the dumb grist boy o' the mill, 

Wlio rode with idle ear. 

And as he sung, a radiant smile, 
Like that which lights up Lundy isle, 

Wlien red suns sink to rest, 
riav'd on the lonelv muser s face, 
AVhicli told that joy a lodging place 

Had found within liis breast. 

Then mse he from liis pleasiint nook, 
And strolling by a water-brook 

Towards a favourite dell, 
lie thank'd his God that he could find 
Sweet joy, apart from humankind, 

In Nature's holy cell. 
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THE SALUTATION. 

I HAD a visit this morning, 

From one of the spirits of light ; 

A glorified form in a vision 

Appeared in his raiment of white. 

He came from the region of Beulah, 
On the shores of the hyaline sea ; 

And sent by a happy immortal, 
As a token of love nnto me. 

Down from the pleasantest higlilands, 
Of that ever green sunshiny clime. 

Where the glad harpers sit by the rivers, 
Chaunting their sweet Sabbath chime. 

And passing the golden meadows, 
Where the sons of the morning sing, 

He shot by the burning Arcturus, 
Like a comet a-speed on the wing. 
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Then leaving that reahn of silence, 
He came by the young moon's track, 

Wliere she sailed in a silvery shallop, 
With the darkness afar at her back. 

In the sheen of the sunniest cloudlet. 
Which floats in the heavenly blue 

Through the mellowest noon of the summer, 
He burst on my wondering view. 

I stood in the light of his radiance. 
And sighed for some friendly shade. 

And tremblingly waited the tidings, 
But no sign of an answer he made. 

Wlien suddenly spread out before me 
Lay a scroll full of mystical bars. 

And characters ^vritten between them, 
More luminous far than the stars. 

And I strove to decipher the writing. 
But sealed was the secret to me ; 

When he, in his great condescension, 
Said, " Brother, come hither to me !" 
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I felt mine ^es had been opened, 
And I read in those letters of fire, 

" Tlie Lord of thy life sendeth greeting. 
And begs for a note from thy lyre." 

I fell on my face, and I answered, 
" Thy glory, Lord, will I sing ;" 

And the air, filled with loud Hallelujaks, 
Was sweet with the praise of the King. 

October 19th, 1868. 
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'• There is no flock, however watched and tended, 

But one dead lamb is there ; 
There is no fireside, howsoe'er defended, 

But has one vacant chair. 
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The air is full of farewells to the dying. 
And mournings for the dead ; 
The heart of Rachel, for her children crying. 
Will not be comforted !" 

Longfellow. 



TO JANE, 

ONE OF THE TENDEREST MOTHERS, 

MOST 
AFFECTIONATE OF WIVES, AND TRUEST OF WOMEN, 

THESE "WILLOW LEAVES" ARE INSCRIBED, 

BY 
HER DEVOTED HUSBAND, 

THE AUTHOR. 




THE ROBIN IS WEEPING. 

This Ballad is founded upon a very old suiKjrstitiou, which is still 
prevjileiit in Xorth Devon. When a Robin, with its tail deflected, 
l)erche» on the top of a cottage, or on a wall or gate belonging to it, 
and litters its plaintive monotone, which I have known it to do for a 
day t<»gether, the cottagera say it is "weeping," and is a cei-tain token 
that the baby in the house will die. Should a poor mother lose her 
infant about the same tinio, which often happens, and a Robin is heard 
Ringing in a thorn on the return of the funei-al from the grave, it is 
taken as a comforting sign that the little lost one is safe in Heaven. 

The robin is weeping, my baby dear, 

Woe, sweet baby, woe to me 1 
Mine eye is dim with the swelling tear : 
!My heart is big with a new-born fear. 

Lest the little bird weeps for thee. 
Weet, weet, weet, the robin is weeping. 

Weary, oh ! weary the day-time wore ; 

Wearily wears the night for me. 
Now the house-dog howls outside the door ; 
Again he howls, and my heart is sore, 

'Tis a death-howl, babe, for thee. 
Weet, weet, w^eet, the robin is weeping. 
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The robin is weeping upon the wall, 
And a tiny new-made grave I see. 

The sexton has been with a little black pall. 

Four maidens in white, fair, sad, and tall, 
Are bearing it tenderly. 

Weet, weet, weet, the robin is weeping. 

The robin is now on the garden gate ; 

The mother is weeping wofully 
Her husband is mourning their childless state, 
" God, it is hard to suffer our fate ; 

God help us to bear it !" cries he. 
Weet, weet, weet, the robin is weeping. 

The robin's sweet warble salutes the mom, 
And the day is breaking fair for me, 

I hear him sing from the heart of the thorn, 

" To the land of the seraph thy bab}^ is borne. 
And angels will nurse it for thee. 

Sweet, sweet, sweet, the angels are singing." 
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A SONG IN SORROW. 

My heart is sad, I cannot sing 

Those meiT}' strains I sang of yore ; 

I hear the thnish sahite the spring. 
But music charms my soul no more. 

I see the bonny primrose peep, 
And eye me as I pass her by, 

But all that I can do is weep, 

And turn my head away and sigh. 

A moan escapes with ever}- breath. 
My bosom is a nest of fears ; 

Tlie only thought I have is death. 
And day in darkest gloom appeal's. 

And wherefore am I troubled so ? 

And why aloud do I complain ? 
My home is the abode of woe, 

My darling is bow'd down with pain. 
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Wliilst, day by day, stand by her side. 
The tender nesthngs of my dove, 

And often win her smile of pride, 
To see their patience and their love. 

And yet I show a cheerful face, 
Whene'er I mingle with my kind ; 

For there are none of all my race 

('an heal the wound that pains my mind. 
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See, we have laid her up in flowers, 

Until the resurrection mom ; 
In rosebuds, which we shook in showers, 
Rosemary and narcissuses, 
Heartsease and polyanthuses, 

White stock, and blossom from the thorn, 
Pink, myrtle, southernwood, and briar. 

Lilies, and gillies from the wall, 
Vi'lets, and cups of golden fire. 

And those which she loved most of all, 
The daisies ; with their crimson rims. 
And dew, and sunshine, to their brims. 

Marine GardeiLs, Bideford, May 22, 1853. 
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THE GRAVE. 

We have a little patch of hallowed ground, 

Which Nature's lavish hand with gems hath sown, 

Where richest meadow-grass did once abound, 
But Death with his rude scythe has lately mown. 

'Tis but the length of a beloved maid, 
In childhood's sweet and ever happy prime. 

And there, in faded loveliness, is laid 
A flower as fair as ever bloomed in time. 

It seems a spot too beautiful for death. 

To make his loathsome and his sad domain ; 
Yet there he stalks, with poison in his breath, 

An epicure whose draught is briny rain. 

Ah, me ! that there forget-me-nots should blow. 
And blossoms smile upon the fragrant thorn. 

And daisies dress in sunny robes of snow. 
And buttercups shine golden as the mom. 
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Yet tnie it is, and when the eastern sky 
Is radiant with the coming of the day, 

Thicker than shafts which in the rain-storm fly, 
The sunbeams there in lustrous troops will play. 

And there the sweetest winds that fan the south 
Will often sweep across the hallowed green. 

And Summer, with her roses in her mouth, 
Strews her chief beauties o'er the^pleasant scene. 

Oh, I was rich, in poverty's cold shade. 
With this one priceless jewel in my hand, 

tintil a stranger, with his ruthless spade. 
Deep buried it in our small bit of land. 

Death's prison-house, a cage which holds the bird 
That sang the sweetest in our merry home, 

That piped tlie sweetest song we ever heard, 
Until it drooped its wing and sought the tomb. 

I saw her when health's bloom was on her cheek, 
My fresh sweet floweret of the middle May ; 

But never dreamt that in one fleeting week 
My child would die, and leave us but her clay. 
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I saw her too when fever dulled her eye, 
And hiim'd the very vitals of her heart ; 

Had her last kiss without her sweet good-bye, 
And, dumb with wonder, watch'd her life depart. 

Then, agony of agonies ! that blank. 
Which never can be filled, amazed us all ; 

And visions came of death-pits deep and dank, 
And darkness hung around us like a pall. 

Sleep, moved by Pity, hearing one wild wail 

Of sorrow from the desolated soul, 
Passed by her sister with the visage pale, 

And sought awhile the mourner to console. 

'Twas all in vain ! Love kept the babe alive. 
We heard her speaking in each broken dream ; 

In spite of death our loved one would survive. 
And " Precious Milly " was our only theme. 

Next mom we sought her in her silent room. 
And gazed until our eyes in tears were drowned ; 

The sun was shining, yet^twas deepest gloom. 
As there our treasure lay in sleep profound. 
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And ! the wreck that cruel Death had wrought, 
So sweetly ours when first the spoiler came ; 

" It is not she," was our first spoken thought, 
And, doubting thus, we dared not speak her name. 

Buried in rosebuds now our darling lies. 
With one white valley lily on her breast ; 

And on her mound flowers looking to the skies. 
Point sweetly to the region of her rest. 
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THE MOTHER REFUSING TO BE 
COMFORTED. 

Thehe is her little room, and there her bed, 
And there the treasures which she hoarded up ; 
And here's the little books her little hands 
Held midway 'twixt her pretty lap and eyes. 
See you that pictured saint upon her knees ? 
So would she kneel and pray to God in Heaven. 
'Twas but a child, a tiny ten-year old. 
Yet she was riper than some older heads ; 
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She had sweet visions of the sweetest things, 

And nightly talked with seraphs in her dreams : 

And I her carol in the early morn 

" Mother, dear mother," in the tenderest tones, 

But she is gone — I cannot talk of her, 

I feel the loss of the sweet angel so ; 

And yet I must talk for the love of her. 

'Tis very strange 1 yet if ye miss a child 

It will not seem a strange affair to you ; 

Oft, oft I stop and talk awhile with her ; 

I catch myself now calling her sweet name, 

And bribe my boy to answer when I call ; 

I cannot see your children for her sake, 

For ! the pang, I miss her angel-kiss. 

! how she'd bring her soul into her mouth, 
And let it revel on my smiling cheek ! 

But she is gone — and never, never more 

Will her bright presence light mine eyes again. 

1 am grown gray with grieving. Grief is sweet. 
"Tis sweet to feel the tears gush from my eyes, 
And much I chide me when they do not fall. 
That is her little garden. Bless her heart ! 
She planted it with her own precious hand. 

She loved the flowers, the cultured, and the wild, 
Yea, ever}i;hing that had the tinge of life ; — 
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But most she loved the wildlings : fcr she said, 
" They are the pretty victims of neglect, 
And God hath made all things to be beloved." 
Just look you here, 'tis not more strange than true, 
Her garden is the measure of her grave : 
Some four feet ten, or so, and her own choice : , 
And her last prattle was about her flowers. 
Here are her little playthings, precious dear ! 
See, trifles grow to treasures in my grasp. 
And this is the last book my darling read ; 
And this the latest scribble that she wrote ; 
And here's her bit of netting, partly done, 
And left unfinished like her lovely life ; 
All, all are sacred, ev'n the shoes she wore, 
Ay, and the very patches on their toes. 

! my sweet darling, now within the grave ! 
My lovely child ! my never-failing joy ! 

Why wert thou doomed to leave me here alone ■. 
With nothing left of thee but one bright lock ! 
Look, here it is ; ! I could sit and weep. 
And smooth, and smooth, and fondle it for aye. 
With what delight and pardonable pride 

1 used to comb and dress each silky hair ; 
Then, stopping for a moment, pinch her chin, 
And tell her my soul's pleasure through my eyes. 
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Yes, tears again, unbidden see they come ; 

Thejr have their fountain deep down in the heart. 

I would be happy, biit the wish is vain ; 

Indeed I do not wish it, that were sin : 

I love to grieve ; it is a luxury. 

Mj soul feeds sweetly on these hot salt tears. 

Talk not of solace, it is not for me ; 

Nor prate of faith, it is an idle word : 

Faith doubts herself, and staggers at the grave : 

My child is gone ; — ^my only hope is fled : 

Leave me alone : my life is with the dead. 

June Ist, 1853. 
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UNDER THE SNOW. 

Sweet little loving tiling, low, low, low, 

Down in the cold, cold grave she lies ; 

Deep 'neath the daisy-knoll under the snow,. 

Silenced for ever her carols and cries. 

u 
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Sweet little Dimpled-chin, how she would dance ! 

Dear little Laughing-eyes, how she would smile ! 
Still are her tiny feet now, and her glance 

Beams not on me for a weary long while. 

" Dead ! " do my neighbours say ? Death is a dream: 
In the mid-Majiiime she went out to play ; 

Daily I see her by meadow and stream, 

Couchdd 'mid the goldencups, sunny a& they. 

Weep, my eyes, scalding tears, weep, weep, weep I 
Bleed, my soul ! throb, my heart, heavy with pain I 

When shall my tender one wake from her sleep ? 
When shall I gaze on my beauty again ? 

Sweet little loving thing, low, low, low, 
Down in the cold, cold grave she lies ; 

Deep 'neatli the daisy-knoll under the snow. 
Silenced for ever her carols a'lid cries. 
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BY HER GRAVE. 

HOW iinicli love I Lnried, 
My precious child, with thee ! 

A never-failing comfort 
Thou ever wert to me. 

And life's severest battle 

I greeted with a smile ; 
For thou couldst ease each trouble, 

And darkest h(^urs beguile. 

Thou little blessed si)irit, 

A seraph in disguise, 
With joy upon thy forehead. 

And heaven within thine eyes ; 

Why didst thou c(jme, my sweetest, 
Just like a thing of light, 

A sudden flash of glory, 
Bewildering our sight ? 
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The (lay is dark without thee, 
No eye with gladness beams, 

My harp is hanging silent, 
And gone my fairy dreams. 

I miss thee, yet I meet thee 
Wherever, love, I go ; 

But grasping at a shadow 
Adds only W(^e to woe. 
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FAITH. 

I STAND Upon earth's shifting Ixink, 

The grave beneath my view, 
And watch the everlasting bhink 

Of never-ending blue ; 
And think if that which meets the eye. 
And which we mortals call the sky, 
Is a deep, broad, and boundless sea 
Betwixt us and eternity. 
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Ami 111 each cloud that sails across 

Tlie sunny realms of space, 
I seek the sum of all my loss, 

Tlie beauty of her face ; 
My l)est beloved of human kind — 
Where, Avhere is she ? I ask the wind ; 
Unheeding, it pursues its flight, 
As speecldess as the silent night. 

Then up where happy angels sing 

I strive with Faith to soar, 
Nor pause till her unwearied wing 

Is folded on that shore : 
I pass the portals of the blest, 
And seak her where the weary rest ; 
When, oh, the joy ! her radiant face 
Beams forth with an immortal grace ! 
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DISCONSOLATE. 

Pale, and with tlie mellowed beauty 
Poignant sorrow ever wears, 

Doing melancholy duty, 
Lone she sat in holy teal's : 

When a sound, mine ears assailing. 
Made me list her stifled groan, 

Solemn as the midnight wailing 
Of a dying tempest-moan : 

" Marvel not that I am weeping ! 

Didst thou mourn a child like mine, 
Sol)S would Inirst out in thy sleeping. 

And my sorrow would be thine. 

'' Child of children ! like no other 
Was my precious lamb to me ; 

God be thank'd I was her mother, 
Nursing so much purity. 
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" Bless her ! pretty, joyous creature, 

Quite an angel-cliild was she ; 
And the sunshine of each feature 

Made a little heaven for m^. 

" Beautiful her form, and slender, 
Soft and fair her rounded face ; 

Dark her eyes, and sweetly tender. 
Beaming with the light of grace. 

" Seraph bright, and not a fairy. 
Love her life, each word a song ; 

Unobtrusive, blithe, and air}^, 
How I see her dance along ! 

" Oft the stranger, halting, bless'd her, 
As she smiled within her bower ; 

Not a being but caress'd her. 
As they would a lovely flower. 

" Milly's worth ! can it be spoken ? 

See my answer in my eyes ; 
Tell me, ere my heart is broken. 

Shall I meet her in the skies ?" 
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CONSOLATION. 

Weep on, my love, tears give relief, 
Shed down the bitter rain. 

Loosen the girdle of thy grief. 
Souls crack with too much strain ; 

Know, tears are comforters to woe, 

To grieve is to unbend the bow. 



'Tis hard, dear heart, 'tis hard to bear 

A trial like to thine ; 
To see a form so passing fair 

ftrow more and more divine, 
And, when eacli grosser part had gone, 

Lie, like a rose beneath a stone : 
Yet better a sad weeper be 
Than Heaven should be less rich for thee. 
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GRIEF. 

Would that mine eyes liad never wei)t, 
My breast had never known a sigli, 

And would all anguish aye had slept, 
Until the hour that saw thee die. 

O ! could I fill my cup with gall, 
And drink and never find it dry. 



I chide me often that the fount 
Of , briny waters is so low ; 

For when my sorrows I recount, 
Fd have my giief a river flow : 

O, agony, those tearless eyes ! 
This is the bitterness of woe. 
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OUR DESTINY. 

Alone beneath the silent sky, 

With upturned gaze, in mute despair^ 
I ask why came my darling, why 
So soon to pine away and die — 
Mine idol with the golden hair ? 

From the dark womb of mystery 

We grope to life with half-closed eyes z. 
And what know we of that we see. 
Of that wliicli is, or that to be, 
The unseen which in darkness lies ? 

I know not whence my being came. 
But strive to know for evermore ; 

Life, the ethereal, vital flame, 

Was it essentially the same 

Ere flickering on this mortal shore ? 
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If SO, in the profouiidcst sleep 

It lay in its august abode, 
Far down in that unfathonied deep, 
Where Mystery and Silence keep 

The outlet of an unknowTi road. 

And Time, it is a heartless cheat. 

In solemn league with cniel Death, 
Upon whose fatal stage we meet, 
And learn to dance with joyous feet, 
Till the grim ogre chokes our breath. 

Then idle is the plea of Love, 
Truth, pity, anguish, ciy in vain ; 

The soul, like a complaining dove. 

May wail to the huge vault above, 
Or melt in floods of scalding rain. 

The tenderest links which bind us here 
Are broken with a ruthless hand. 

While Fate stands by, with look severe,. 

And mocks when Love lets fall a tear 
For those passed to the silent land. 
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MILLY. 

A NATIVE of the realms of light, 
Tlie radiant islands of the blest, 
Wliere, nestling on an angel's breast, 

She dwelt, an embtyonic sprite. 

From (Jod's own sunny land she came, 

A bright, consolidated smile ; 

We welcomed her to earth's green isle. 
And gave the little thing a name. 

We call'd lier Milly, and we thought 
We never heard so fond a word ; 
'Twas like the sweet note of a bird, 

Witli Nature's simplest music fraught. 

And, as our little darling grew, 
We bent in worship. o'er our prize, 
And wooed the smile from her deej) eyes — 

Two little orbs of silver dew. 
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MILLY. :^<»1 

Then Wonder came ami eve«l her chet-k. 
As Beauty placed a lJu?jh-rn-e theu*. 
And kissed her lips and forehead fair. 

And smoothed her silken l«x*ks >o sleek. 

At length her little milk-white haniU 
Around our necks wunld fundlv twine: 
And 0, the slavery divine 

Wlien fetter d hy those tender bands ! 

And so enchanting, year hy year, 
And lovelier, waxed our angel child, 
That all who marked her manners mild 

Proclaimed she was too good for here. 

And, sooth, she had a dove-like face, 
Wliich proved a gentle soid within : 
And such a way, all hearts to win, 

With childhood's sweet and artless <i:race : 

You might have called the maiden Love, 
Thinking from bright love-land she came, 
And she had answered to the name. 

As little chenibs do above. 
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So close unto our hearts we bound 
Our tiny treasure, that the street, 
Which once had felt her pattering feet, 

Became to us most holy ground : 

And every fond, endearing name. 
Which parents to their idols give, 
We gave her — but this truth believe. 

The tenderest she put to shame. 

We called lier Precious, Lamb, and Sweet, 
And Pretty-clieek, Pet, Lily, Dove ! 
Such names as mothers use above, 

Wlien tliey their missing infants greet ; 

But 'twas in vain : no word on earth 
Could shadow forth the love that buniM 
Within our souls, and still we yearn'd 

For one to syllable her worth: 

And so we gave her smiles instead, 
Sweet deeds of kindness, kisses, looks. 
Pictures of seraphs, holy books. 

And blessings with her daily bread. 
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If siich the bud, how sweet tlie flower ! 

If such the dawn, how bright the day ! 

So Spring grew jealous in the May, 
And slew her in her rosy bower. 

It was a bitter, bitter night. 

When Death for her wove war^) and woof; 

His stonn- winds trailed across our roof, 
And quencli'd was every starry light. 

Destruction rode the scorching blast 
And charr'd the leaves upon the trees. 
Until they fell, like swarming bees. 

To mark the way which he had passed. 

And oh ! the agonizing smart. 

When the great grim Destroyer's foot 
Crushed out the sweet life from our shoot, 

And trod upon its tender heart. 

Earth is a desert with lier loss, 
A dreary region, sad and dull : 
With her our cup of joy was fiiU, 

Now nought remains but dregs and dross. 
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Dead — dead, and gone for aye is she ! 
Yea, ever}' feature from the mind, 
Like vapours scattered by the wind, 

And we left, lost in mystery. 

Yet still we yearn for evermore — 
Nor can we deem it is in vain — 
To see our darling's face again. 

And walk with her the heavenly shore. 

While hope in tears looks out to see 
Her smiling on us from afar, 
Our little shining guiding star, 

To lead us to felicity. 
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IN THE VALLEY OF THE SHADOW 

OF DEATH. 

A WANDERER Oil tile I'uad of life, 

I seek a purpose but in vain ; 
For heart and will are e'er at strife, 

And thought lies shiggish in the hrain. 

" What is the profit, after all 

Tliy toil and strivhig ?" mind will say : 
" Tlie wine we drink is mixed with gall. 

And Death defies us day by day. 

" We see a beam steal from a cloud, 

We mark a bud upon a vine ; 
While life goes dancing through the crowd, 

And shade is lighted up by shine. 

" But ere the sun in fulness breaks, 
Before the bud to blossom turns. 

The one has lost its glory streaks, 

And the dead genu our nature mourns." 
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SILENT. 

On the marge of Death's cold river, 

Spirit broken, lo ! I stand, 
Calling, calling, calling ever : 

" Come back to our pleasant land ! " 
Onward runs the tide, unheeding 

All my bitterness and woe ; 
Yet my spirit, torn and bleeding. 

Gets not e'en the answer, " No !" 



" Come back, come, my little beauty. 

Well I know how great thy love — 
Yes, too well — come ! thy filial duty 

Ought to move thy soul above." 
Pausing now to list her talking. 

As she used to talk to me, 
Nought I hear save strange feet walking, 

And a murmur like a sea. 



SILENT. 807 

" Could I love thee, my sweet treasure, 

More than I was wont to show ? 
Oould a behig }dekl more pleasure 

Tlian I gave to thee below ? 
Tell, tell me, in a vision, 

If thou canst no word impart, 
Cimie down from the bright Elysian, 

Come and ease my burdened heart ! " 



On the margin of the river. 

Spirit broken, still I stand. 
Calling on her, caDiug ever : 

" Come back to our pleasant land ! " 
Onward runs the tide, unheeding 

All my bitterness and woe ; 
Yet my spirit, torn and bleeding, 

Gets not e'en tlie answer, " No !" 
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WHO NOW WILL SING MY SONGS TO ME ? 

In love with Nature more than fame, 

I played the minstrel's part, 
And penned my ditties as they came 

Fresh bubbling from the heart. 
And there was one who loved my lays, 

And, warbling like a flute, 
Oft carolled them in bygone days — 

But now her voice is mute : 
Thus my sad burden hence must be, 
Who now will sing my songs to me i 

A vision in the future shone, 

A\'liich Hope had painted fiiir, 
I saw my little loving one 

Smooth down my silver hair : 
Then, sitting by my ingle side, 

Trill out my strains to me ; 
But she, the glory of my pride, 

Sleeps by the willow tree : 
Henceforth my burden here must be, 
Wlio now will sing my songs to me ? 



J 
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WHO NOW AVILL SIXO MY SONT.S TO Mi:?' :U)9 

I drop ill by a neighbour's lire, 

And hear his cliildren sing, 
And mark the matron and the sire 

As liappy as the Spring ; 
But every note is strange, and oli, 

I feel so sad and lone ! 
For no one sings my " Patty Howe" 

In Milly's cheeiy tone : 
And thus my burden e'er must be, 
"WHio now will shig my songs to me i 

And yet I think, Avhen in my gTave 

^[y head is lying low. 
They'll say my songs Avere sweet and brave, 

And chaunt them as they go. 
If not, no mfitter, for mine eyes 

Will view a brighter sphere, 
Wliile one sweet voice in Paradise 

Shall charm my ravished ear : 
Till then my burden e'er must be. 
Who now Avill sing my songs to me ? 
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UNDER THE CLOUD. 
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Tis love gives beauty to the earth, 

And glory to the sun ; 
To other lives we owe our mirth, 

And when they die 'tis gone. 

But lately light was more than light, 

For love had made it so ; 
Now day is darker than the night, 

And all I see is woe. 

Jov is a word that mocks me sore. 

It has no meaning now ; 
My joy is gone for evenuore, 

And smiles forsake my brow. 

Wimt care I whether Spnng returns. 

With song and revelry ! 
The world is nouglit to him who mourns, 

And it is nought to me. 
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I loved the seasons for her sake, 

The bird upon the bough, 
And meanest wildling of the brake — 

But all is altered now. 

The note that stirred my soul to sing 

Is discord unto me ; 
A dreamy winter is the Spring, 

With Death's defonnity. 

It was for her I sang and played, 

For her I read and wrote. 
And through the winding pathway strayed 

To catch a virgin note. 

Then every dewdrop was a gem, 

A halo crowned each flower. 
And night was Nature's diadem, 

A miracle of power. 

The tufted vetch, ^vith sweet perfume. 

Her purple blossoms spread. 
And oft I plucked it in its bloom. 

To wreath my darling's head. 
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And tlms my love went with her love. 
My eyes saw with her eyes ; 

And stranger things I marked above ^ 
Than those that light the skies. 

Alas ! the sweet enchantment's fled, 
Life lacks its charmed ring ; 

And Avecping willows shade the bed 
Where Death has left liis sting. 



LOST! LOST! 

Ten years ago our darling came, 

With her foint baby cry, 
And when we called her by her name, 

A smile was her reply. 

And every year revealed a charm 

Wo ne'er had seen before, 
A dimpled cheek or dimpled arm, 

Or note of infant lore. 
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And as she gi'cw, her little eyes 

Went wandering everywhere, 
Reading the secrets of the skies, 

And all things counted fair. 

The smnnier calm tliat dwells aljove 

In heaven's ethereal l)lue, 
Sank down into her heart of love, 

And made it peaceful too. 

And hence our souls to hers were hound 

With life's most goLIen chain ; 
And when she died, how deep our Avound, 

And how^ acute the pain ! 

We never dreamt that she would die. 

She look'd so much like life ; 
While joy's own image was her eye, 

Unclouded by a strife. 

All waited with a sweet caress 

The sainted child to greet ; 
Wliile rudest tongues she taught to bless 

The music of her feet. 
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111 vain they tell us that her sprite 
Is now with him who brought 

A life immortal into light, — 
Despite the cheering thought, 

I pine to see her smiling face, 

As once I used to see, 
And my lost darling to embrace 

With love's idolatry. 

If I forget her — I have tried — 

And be as I have been, 
I hear tlie gentle creature chide 

My spirit for my sin. 

So I must think of her, and weep 
Till liglit enough is given 

To sliow me God her soul doth keep 
Secure for me in heaven. 
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THE VOICE. 



I HAVE a voice that haunts me 

^Miithersoever I go, 
The voice of some happy spirit, 

And the voice of one I know ; 
It comes in the shadowy twilight, 

Like the sound that we hear in dreams, 
And it talks to me in the morning, 

When the sun through the casement gleams. 



I hear it most in the silence, 

Wlien lost in a wondering mood, 
I hie away like Elijah, 

To the depth of some solitude ; 
And sweet as a springtime warble, 

And welcomer to my ear. 
Is the sound of its pretty prattle, 

^Mienever I find it near. 



;^1G THE VOICE. 

Tlieiv is something of Earth about it, 

And yet there is more of Heaven, 
As if to the tongue of an infant, 

Tlie voice of a seraph was given ; 
And the S(mgs it sings have a cadence. 

Too soft for the songs of Time, 
Sweeter and more sonorous, 

Tlian tlie silveriest vesper chime. 



Tliiit voice is so famiUar, 

'Vh-dt wlienever I liear it speak, 
I tliink of tlie Saviour's sennon, 

And his blessed words to the meek ; 
And feeling my child is happy, 

Via- the meekest of earth was she, 
My sad souFs perturbation, 

(lives place to tranciuillity. 



OctolH.T ]4th, 1808. 
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THE TWO MINSTliELS. 



Now wliile hedgerows, liigli jiiid swclliiii^. 
Vie with clover sweetly siiielling 

111 the new-made hay ; 
Wliere the golden suiiheiiins sliiimiMT 
Through the leafy Lines of "siiuiinT," 
Di'owsy with the heat and glininici-, 

I l:>etake my way. 

List ! is that the skylark soaring- ^ 
What a passionate outpouring 

Of his love and joy I 
Hark ! how loud his notes are trill in;;. 
All my soul with rapture filling ! 
So sang I with soul as willing, 

Wlien I was a boy. 

See, along the plains of heaven, 
Mimicking the fields of Devon, 
Snow-wliite swatlis are seen : 
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** Hear me, unseen meader there, 
With thy scythe so keen and bare 
Mowing down its lilies fair, 
Lacking meadows green ! 

** Have you not a saintly stranger 
Freed from sorrow, death, and danger, 

Like a ray of light, 
Fairer than your snowy showers. 
Visiting your pleasant bowers, 
(iathering celestial flowers, ' 

liike your blossoms white ? 

"If so, 'tis my maiden Milly, 
And, I pray tliee, tell tliat lily, 

In the fields of God, 
Tuneful, from tliis desert springing 
( )ft I fly, the bright air winging. 
But, lark-like, I cease my singing 

Wlien I touch the sod." 
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THE VISION. 

You wouder, stranger, wliy I smiled, 
And think I am distrauglit ; 

Just then the vision of my child 
My tender fancy caught. 

That little comer pane you see 
Up in that window there, 

Is far more precious unto me 
Than gems, however rare ! 

Tliither each mom my darling came, 
And smiled her bright good-bye ! 

Tlie sweetest picture in a frame 
That ever met my eye. 

Methinks I hear her tapping now 
To give me one kiss more, 

Her lips all laughter, and her brow 
With gladness running o'er. 
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So oft beside my garden gate, 
Ere starting on my way, 

I turn, my soul with joy elate, 
To see lier at her play. 

Thus memory will ever strive 
To cheat old ruthless Death, 

Wliile Love my lost one keeps alive 
AVith his immortal breath. 

Mai-iiie (J aniens, Bideford. 
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MY GUARDIAN ANGEL. 

TiiEKE are more sights than eye can see. 
More sounds than ear can hear. 

Sweet phantoms of tlie niemor}-. 
Which gTeet us everywhere. 

We meet them in tlie glare of day, 
AVe hear tliem in the night ; 

And subtler than a fabled fay 
They flit before Our sight. 
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'Tis not a poet's dream, I know, 

That pictures things divine ; 
All have their guardian sprites, I trow, — 

I feel that I have mine. 

With lamblike look, the precious dear. 

So fondly she will smile ! 
And then her pleading, how sincere, 

How winsome is her wile ! 

Sometimes she leads me by the hand. 

Where daisy-buttons grow. 
Then down upon the golden sand 

I hear the maiden crow. 

Anon a hat and cloak she wears. 

And shakes a mass of curls. 
And then, with eyes suffused with tears, 

I kiss all little girls. 

At other seasons she will come 

In pure celestial-white. 
Then Heaven is found within my home. 

And faith gives place to sight. 
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THE ROBIN. 

Bubbling from a tiny breast, 
Like water from a spring, 

Comes an old familiar song, 
With its most pleasant ring. 

Falling on mine ear at eve. 
The shrill sharp notes are heard. 

And I know it is the hymn 
Of our domestic bird. 

Thoughtfully I sit, and still. 

In my favourite chair. 
When a little presence comes 

With a celestial air : 

Comes and pats me on the cheek, 

All radiant as a smile. 
And upon my heaving breast 

Leans her fair head awhile. 
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Presently the passing bell 

Gives out its monotone, 
Robin stops his even-song, 

And my sweet dream is gone. 
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THE ANNIVERSARY. 

Twelve weary moons have nm their round, 
Since in her winding-sheet we bound 
And laid our lily underground — 

Our lily o' the May, 
And yet we gather here in tears. 
With throbbing hearts and listening ears ; 
And as we bend above the dead, 
We conjure up another bed 

Where our sweet infant lay. 

Yes, we do prize our poor dead dove, 
^Vnd though the stars die out above, 
There's nought shall quench our flame of love, 
Or dull its sacred light. 
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And long as blossoms grace the spring, 
And golden-pinioned finches sing, 
For her sweet sake we'll come and strew 
Upon her grave her violets blue. 
And daisies silver-white. 

With arrowy dartings here and there, 

The screaming swifts shoot through the air. 

So did they when Death sought our fair. 

And blanched her comely bloom. 
True heralds they of pale decay, 
Though only in the sun they play ; 
For when the May-bush is most sweet. 
And lilacs scent the city street. 

Our fairest fill the tomb. 
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THE VOW. 

There is a vision of beauty and love, 
Evermore with me by night and by day, 

Seen in the pearly-white cloudlet above, 
Meeting me, wander wherever I may. 

Sometimes the dear little spirit will come, 
Blessing my soul with a joyous surprise ; 

Tripping so light with a sparkle, say some. 
Ne'er seen before in a pair of black eyes. 

Then, with an exquisite thrill of delight. 
Upward I soar like a bird on the wing. 

Bounding away in the strength of my might. 
Singing as happiness only can sing. 

Sometimes my darling will come in her shroud, 
Pale as the snowdrop that blows in its nook, 

Shadowy, fleeting, and vain as a cloud 
Painting its vapoury form on a brook. 
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Then, with a pang which the desolate feel, 
Sorrow shrinks back in the gloom of her cell. 

Waiting till Death in his silence shall seal 
Life with its muffled joy ringing its knell. 

Lips that were red as the ruby had she, 

Cheeks with the bloom of the sweet-scented June,. 

Blithely she sang like a bird in the tree, 
Nature her ditty, and Love the sweet tune. 

Shall I forget her, dear light of my home ? 

No ! by the dust where the beautiful sleep : 
Would she forget me were I in my tomb ? 

No ! and for her I will evermore weep. 
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SWEET MOTHER, WEEP NO MORE 

FOR ME. 

The waning moon crept o'er the hill, 
Where Chudleigh looks towards the bay, 

And, shining on my window sill. 

Sweet tidings brought of those away, 

To all but my poor lonely heart, 

Which ached in sorrow silently. 
When lo, these words, which made me start, 
" Dear Mother, weep no more for me." 

In lifting up my weary eye. 

To see from whom the whisper came, 
I saw my darling standing by. 

My dear dead child, the same, the same ; 
And thus she spake, " weep no more. 

Though seeming far, Fm near to thee, 
Thy mourning makes me sorrow sore, — 

Sweet Mother, weep no more for me. 
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" How blest were we when May came in, 

Nor thought I, when by Father's side 
I bore my branch of elm tree green, 

That Death so soon would blight my pride ; 
But God my orphan-spirit took. 

Though I was loth to go from thee, 
And 0, so loving was his look ! 

Sweet Mother, weep no more for me. 

" The needle-work I left half done, 

I often see before thee spread, 
^Vnd mark thee halt at setting sun. 

To kiss thy darling in her bed ; 
And oft I see thy tearful eye. 

On children light enquiringly. 
My form and features to descry, — 

But, Mother, weep no more for me. 

'' I would that I had lived to bless 

Thy lifetime with my happy smile ; 
Would that I now could thee caress. 

And all thy loneliness beguile : 
But Heaven knows, mother, what is best ; 

Had I been left, instead of thee. 
My spirit would have known no rest, — 

So, Mother, weep no more for me." 
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THE VOICE FROM THE CLOUD. 

I HAD a dream, a heavenly dream,* 

A vision bright and fair ; 
I saw a virgin ^by a stream, 

With loosely flowing hair ; 

And falling down unto her feet 
The snow-white robe she wore : 

An image so divinely sweet 
No eye had seen before. 

She smiled just like the angels do. 

To draw me to her side ; 
And as I neared the maiden, lo ! 

She seemed beatified. 

I asked her pleasure, when a book. 

Held in her lily hand. 
She opened, rich with many a nook. 

Of some most pleasant land ; 

* It may seem strange, but I had this dream a few days before my 
dear Uttle MiUy died. 
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And as she turned its pages o'er, 

My soul was glad to see 
The beauties of so fair a shore, 

With stream and branching tree. 

And there were lakes unswept by storms. 
Which lay bright hills among ; 

And plains alive with seraph forms. 
Who sang a holy song. 

And in the morning when I woke, 

I marvelled in my mind, 
And thus unto my love I spoke. 

As she her ear inclined : 

" such a vision, dear, of joy 

I've witnessed in my sleep ; 
I would that nought should it destroy, 

Its glory I would keep." 

She, listening, made me no reply. 

But hid it in her breast : 
" It was a glorious dream," said I, 

And sank again to rest. 
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A week fled, and then came a day 
Wliich brought a sadder dream : 

I saw my darling pass away, 
O'er death's mysterious stream : 

And peering down into the deep, 

I sought awhile to leam 
If my beloved, now asleep. 

Would unto me return. 

I questioned Heaven, to know if slie 

Might answer to her name : 
But silence was the stem decree. 

And not an echo came. 

Then in my agony I cried. 

In language loud and wild, 
" God, forgive me if I chide ! 

Where is my precious child ? 

" She whom I treasured as my soul, 

My joy, my life, my light ! 
Must she, down with the grovelling mole, 

Know one perpetual night ? 
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" Or is she wandering, lorn and bare, 
In some mysterious shade, 

She whom I sheltered from the air 
Which made the floweret fade ?" 

I paused, but answer there was none, 
Then wept and cried aloud. 

When, " Hear him, my beloved Son !" 
Came sweetly from the cloud. 

" I am the Resurrection," said 

A voice in gentle tone ; 
" And she, thy little darling maid. 

Is neither lost nor lone : 

*' Beside Life's everlasting stream. 
With angels hand in hand, 

Watched by the maiden of thy dream, 
She walks the heavenly land. 

*' She joyed all lovely things to see. 
When in that world of thine ; 

Then suffer her to dwell with Me, 
Where all things are divine 1" 
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" Enough," I answered, " Blessfcd Lord, 
Faith sees her with thy Son, * 

My soul reposes on thy word — 
Thy wiU, God, be done !" 
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TRANQUILLITY. 

When the night her brow is wreathing 

With the flowers that star her plains, 
Balmy as the south wind breathing 

Summer's sweet seolian strains, 
Comes an Angel bearing blossoms 

From a far-ofi" golden clime ; 
Solaces for careworn bosoms, 

Culled to a celestial chime. 



Soft her footfall, as the gleaming 
Of the gently-breaking dawn, 

Noiseless as the moonlight streaming 
On a paradisal lawn ; 
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And divinest aspirations 

•Are among the buds she brings ; 
Brighter than earth's fair creations, 

Radiant as seraphs' wings. 



When the mourner's tear is falling, 

In the silence of her woe, 
Ever is this Angel calling, 

Sister, brother, weep not so. 
Earth is not our destination. 

Death is the immortal's door ; 
Pass it, and 'tis exultation ; 

Once in Heaven, you weep no more. 
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HEAR, JESU, HEAR. 

THOU Aiicient of the ages, 

Hear, Jesu, hear, 
Hope and promise of the sages. 

Hear, Jesu, hear ; 
Sweetest name in Hebrew story. 
Image of the Father s glory, 
Man of Sorrows, once so gory. 

Hear, Jesu, hear. 

Through the clianges of our being, 

Hear, Jesu, hear, 
Thou all-loving, and all-seeing, 

Hear, Jesu, hear ; 
Meet for thy own presence make us, 
Prosper, Lord, but not forsake us, 
E'er to thee may we betake us, 

Hear, Jesu, hear. 

When Life's golden sun is shining, 
Hear, Jesu, hear, 
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At the time of its declining, 

Hear, Jesu, hear ; 
In the furnace of Affliction, 
Punish us with mild infliction, 
Let us feel thy sweet restriction. 

Hear, Jesu, hear. 

When desponding thoughts assail us. 

Hear, Jesu, hear ; 
Saviour Christ, do not fail us, 

Hear, Jesu, hear ; 
When the virgin-wound is smarting, 
For our best-beloved departing. 
And the briny tear is starting. 

Hear, Jesu, hear. 

When the soul is bowed with sorrow. 

Hear, Jesu, hear, 
Comfort from thee let us borrow. 

Hear, Jesu, hear ; 
When the sweet green earth is broken,, 
New-made graves our griefs betoken, 
Saddest thoughts remain unspoken, 

Hear, Jesu, hear. 
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In the time of tribulation, 

Hear, Jesu, hear, 
Calm the spirit's perturbation, 

Hear, Jesu, hear ; 
When Heaven's ladder,' bright depending. 
Shows no angel-forms descending, 
Do thou be our couch attending, 

Hear, Jesu, hear. 

When too weak for supplication. 

Hear, Jesu, hear, 
Strengthen us with thy salvation. 

Hear, Jesu, hear ; 
Pardon, Christ, our non-confession. 
And our every dark transgression 
3ilarshalled in sin's black procession. 

Hear, Jesu, hear. 

thou Light, and Life immortal. 

Hear, Jesu, hear, 
Make thou death Heaven's brightest portal, 

Hear, Jesu, hear ; 
And when soul and body sever. 
Take us to thyself for ever. 
Hear us, Grace and Glory-giver, 

Hear, Jesu, hear ! 




SONNETS. 
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for me, 

In sundry moods, 'twas pastime to be bound 
Within the Sonnet's scanty plot of ground. 
Pleased if some souls (for such there needs must be), 
Who have felt the weight of too much liberty, 
Should find brief solace there as I have found." 

Wordsworth. 




AS 



A TOKEN OF AFFECTIONAJE REGARD, 



THESE "SONNETS 



ARE DEDICATED TO 



MRS. PAYNE, 



HYDE CLIFF HOUSE, BLACKHEATH. 



TO W. C. BENNETT. 

I DID not like the sonnet, for to me, 
Who love the wildness of our Devon lanes — 
Fantastic as the flowers on frosted panes — 
Through which I roam the freest of the free, 
It seemed the very prison-house of thought ; 
A cage in which no mounting lark should sing, 
Lest he should mar the plumage of his wing, 
And pipe a tamer note by being caught : 
Yet I must own poor Hartley Coleridge ^vrote 

Choice music in its little sunny cell. 
And that on Wordsworth's melody I dote 

Who made his bee hum in its foxglove bell ; 
And now to pay it homage I am prone, 
Such is thy classic and convincing tone. 
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FAITH. 

Upon a rock, engirdled by the sea, 

With brow uplifted, heedless of the storm, 

I saw a noble and majestic form 
Standing, as if in silent reverie ; 
Her right hand closed, as if her grasp held what 

Was solid substance and not empty wind. 
And yet I nothing could perceive, save that 

She seeni'd to clutch at something with her mind 
Beyond the boundary of all things known. 

With penetrating eye and soul intent. 
She saw a realm with starry glories so^vn, 

Which to her vision a rich splendour lent ; 
Often I mark her with a look serene 
Gazing with rapture on the Great Unseen. 
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HOPE. 

With buoyant spirit and an eye of fire, 

She tript along the margin of a stream, 
Where Expectation, following Desire, 

Flew on before her with a golden dream. 
Fair was the vision, as a sunny gleam 

Which plays at summertide about the noon, 
And chaste, as is the pale ethereal beam 

Which steals at midnight from the silver moon. 
It was a picture full of pleasant things ; 

Sweet Joy was painted like a ruddy youth. 
And, in the foreground, Love with shining wings, 

Was tojdng with the radiant locks of Truth ; 
While, in the distance, Pleasure was at play 
Where roses blossomed on an endless way. 
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MEEKNESS. 

A GENTLE, modest, and retiring dame, 

With white hands folded on her tender breast. 
And mild brown eyes which know no fiercer flame 

Than those of dorelings in their mother's nest ; 
Xo angry passion does her soul molest ; 

For in some hidden unfrequented way. 
With fair Humihty, her constant guest, 

And a tame lamb, the maiden loves to stray : 
A softened glow of glory bathes her brow. 

The sweetest smile plays round her lovely mouth, 
Her voice is like the music of the bough 

\Miich vernal winds make in the sunny south. 
Low as a ripple o'er a polished stone, 
And s<^»ft as is the turtle's fondest tone. 
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TRUTH. 

A TALL and comely virgin, with an air 

Of freedom in her every step and mien, 
With open eye, and like the white-rose fair. 

She walked majestic o'er the springy green ; 
Of all the virtues she did look the queen. 

As by the hand she led a little boy. 
So generous and trusty, that, I ween. 

His name was Candour, and in her employ : 
A plummet, and a triangle she bore. 

With which she tried the principles of things, 
And, though she was a favourite with the poor, 

She had but little fellowship with kings. 
A cloudless sun appeared her radiant face. 
Which shed a glory over all her race. 
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INNOCENCE. 

I MET with her one day among the flowers, 

In company with Peace and Purity, 
With eyes like violets in April showers. 

Which told a tale of sweet security ; 
'Twas in the month that brings the red-rose-bud 

I found her, with her breath as sweet as May, 
When clouds, like shallops, through the welkin scud. 

And earth was keeping high and holy day ; 
! how her laughter made the valleys ring, 

As bounding o'er the hillocks on she sped. 
More happy than a lark when on the wing 

His stream of song he pours down on our head ! 
Her soul was stainless as the snowdrop fair, 
And for her cheek no blush e'er crimsoned there. 
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GRIEF. 

A SOLITAIRE, she loves to live alone, — 

For little company the mourner needs ; 
Her chief delight is in a graveyard stone 

Half buried with the charneFs rankest weeds. 
A smiling babe is pictured in her mind — 

And faithful love will keep the vision there — 
While her sweet comfort lies in b^ing kind 

To woe-worn souls who kindred trials share ; 
Her treasures are a flaxen ringlet bound 

With crimson silk, and two wee socks of white, 
A sash which once a tiny waist enwound, 

And, as if made from summer rays of light, 
One very small but richly-'broidered frock : 
Few things in number, yet a precious stock. 
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PATIENCE. 

Upon the sea-shore sits the gentle maidj 
Her steadfast gaze upon the distant line. 
Eyeing the white dots skimming o'er the brine. 

Watchful, unwearied, calm, yet hope-betrayed ; 

The wanton winds are playing with her hair. 
And softly glows her forehead and her cheek. 
Red are her lips and like ripe cherries sleek, 

And white as marble is her bosom fair : 

"Welcome, sweet breeze, health-giving, fresh, and 
pure, 
Forerunner true of my long-absent love ! " 

The maiden sings, then sighs, " What I endure ! 
But all is known to Him who rules above ; 

Forbear, my soul, his providence to blame, 

He gives and takes, and blessed be his Name ! " 
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RESIGNATION. 

At eventide within a grot she sate — 

A prayer of Christ* close l3'ing by her feet — 
Not hers to question the decrees of fate, 

Or sigh for aught beyond her cool retreat ; 
A brook ran rippling by her mossy seat, 

And witli its water she her thirst did slake, 
In coarsest fare she found a dainty sweet. 

And ate the berry growing on the brake ; 
The iv}^ trailing down her rocky wall 
Shone with the lustre of the setting sun. 
And one sweet lily, like a saintly nun, 
Gleamed where the evening ray was wont to fall, 
Wliile light — ^which sought a silent place to die- 
Lingered like moonbeams in her soft blue eye. 
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Tby will be done. 
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WRITTEN IN LONDON. 

Ye simple charms that grace my native fields ! 

ye are doubly precious to me now, 
The pleasure which your homely beauty jrields 

With happiness my spirit doth endow ! 
This busy bustle of the city street. 

The fever for excitement seen in all, 
The hurried tramp of Mammon's restless feet. 

The tinselled great, and the poor ragged small ; 
All make me long for that sweet home where I 

Shall change this Babel's murmur for the trees', 
When London's gloom before the sun shall fly. 

And I shall roam the meadows with the bees. 
No round of false enjojonents I desire. 
While Nature warms my bosom with her fire. 
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NON-RECOGNITION. 

The soul is the divinity of man, 

A thing too subtile for our mortal sight ; 
The grosser part of us our fellows scan, 

Pleased with the lamp, and careless of the light. 

The Summer, with her countenance so bright, • 
Shines oft in vain, and vainly shows her flowers, 
Till winter comes, with his tempestuous showers. 

And traihng garments darkling as the night ; 
So is it with the sun, when in his might 

He proudly marches through the noontide sky. 
Few pause to view him in his raiment white. 

More haste to see him, steeped in crimson, die ; 
The mint smells sweetest 'neath the crusher's tread,. 
And grass gives little scent till it is dead. 
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EPHEMERA. 

As transient as a ship-track on the sea, 
The impress of a billow on the sand, 

The cloud's fleet shadow o'er a grsfesy lea, 
Or footprint on a dry and dusty land. 
Is the renown of half the minstrel band ; 

They write their names in snow, the sun outshines. 

And every vestige of their frigid lines 

Rude Time rubs out with his relentless hand. 

It is not so with a true poet's thought, 
That lights our mental zenith like a sun ; 

And when the bard's Titanic work is wrought. 
And down the drowsy west his course has run. 

Whilst dark, and darker, grows the gloom of night. 

Star after star is lit up by his light. 
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TO THE TORRIDGE. 

Soft sleeping in the mellowed light of eve, 

I watch thy waters stained with upland-green, 
And mark the sun, all glorious, take his leave 

Of golden cornfields and the heavens serene. 
The deep repose that slumbers on thy wave, 

The lake-like beauty of each wood-Mnged bay, 
The murmuring music of each mimic cave. 

And banks that wind along the river way : 
how I love them with my soul's best love ! 

To me thy charms, like youth's, are ever new. 
The mirrored image of the cloud above, 

Or young moon floating in the welkin-blue. 
Or when the Night, ere she to robe begins, 
Sprinks thy fair breast with silver-headed pins. 
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EARTH. 

This is the spot where my soul's life doth lie ; 

Year after year have made their annual round 

Since he was laid beneath this tiny mound, 
And yet the tear you see is in my eye. 
I never shall forget his agony : 

I left him for a moment ere he died, 
And when he found I was not by his side. 
They said, my babe without me could not die ; 
So then I stretched myself upon his bed. 

And told him I would go to heaven with him, 
His pretty face soon lost its fever-red. 

And in a moment his bright eyes grew dim ; 
Then like a lamb he slept — ^my darling child, 
I fear, without me is not reconciled ! 
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HEAVEN. 

Lo(JK up, poor weeper, dost thou see that light. 
That lovely star that glitters in the west ? 
It may be there thy missing one doth rest, 

And adds a brighter glory to the night ; 

Or that small speck now mirrored on thy sight, 
^Vnd sparkling like a gem upon thy tear, 
^lay be the eye of thy lamented dear, 

And looking down to fill thee with delight : 

I will not say, fair mourner, cease to grieve. 
It is love's chiefest pleasure thus to weep ; 

Light wedded to a shadow doth receive 

A richer splendour — Death's dark shade is deep. 

Yet know, but for the darkness of Death's night. 

Our home in Heaven would never shine so bright. 
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THE STREAM AND THE CRITIC. 

A LITTLE limpid stream, I ran along 

Warbling my music to the listening air, 
And bKthesome larks, that sang the clouds among,^ 

Delighted came unto my margin fair 
To dip their bills into my lucent wave ; 
No higher honour did my streamship crave : 
Yet many a bird of more majestic mien, 

Fair swans, and eagles of imperial flight, 
Oft deigned to drop down on my marge of green, 

And lave their plumage in my waters bright. 
When lo ! uprose a mighty learned wight. 

Whose faultless judgment never led him wrong, 
And swore the eagles were as blind as night. 

For mine was not a grand old ocean-song. 
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THE CRY OP THE SOUL. 

" What shall I do ?" the earnest-hearted cry, 

And " What is Truth ?" our modem Pilates ask. 
Hear, mortal, hear ! the preacher should reply ; 

Aye seek the Good, and Heaven will aid the task. 
Truth's thread lies tangled in the skein of creed, 

Grim dogmas fright us from its holy ways ; 
Faith, without action ripe with living deed. 

Will never see the light of purer days. 
Go out with Nature, listen to her joy. 

Away 1 and learn the lesson of her love ; 
What bird flies highest in the glad employ 

Of singing to his sweetling from above ? 
" What shall I do ?" Go, love thy fellow— then 
True faith will bless a doubting world again. 
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THE POPULAR DEITY. 

TvV %*Ci ;i >c*?oe in {M]inp*s magnific dress, 
I> W Ki»e Gwl vhom men ddight to serve ; 
Hv w lUkiLT nvm the path oi justice swerve 

T%^ S- ▼ Srojc^ Ae golden oalf^ Success ! 

Xo 3jakrt<r b: veVr jr^at the selfishness 
Orf 4i!«£ir ,CT3uxi idoL if he do but nerve 
T^«ecT im for icti«-Hi — ^Virtue for a curve 

^V':^^ V-i-i -• -Jv* <cr3kyiter line of righteousness. 

\V. Vv»l^e>^ :: tie Skllrn and the falling, 
r^-i^ J'u^i^rrj^r.t vfnivxlem life moves on, 

:li< ifcr^I :;ir : cr love and friendship rolling, 
Ar\l ^cJ:-e>v wi:ch but for his cold breath had 

I'^.xxs ^. \\ v^' pk:r. is i^en found controlling 
t*V p.v\l :»*:;< t»te. and Honesty's fair calling. 
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SUFFERING AND SYMPATHY. 

Yes ! both are right, sweet Pity follows Hate, 

And drops her balm in every bleeding wound ; 
No gleaming falchion ever smote, but fate 

Ordained some healing hand should near be 
found : 
We drive the ploughshare o'er the smiling ground 

And furrow it w^ith wrinkles, deep as Care's, 
Ere harvest greets us with its welcome sound. 

Or the rude thresher winnows out the tares. 
A pearl's a tear, the iridescent gem 

Is the bright outbirth of some deadly throe ; 
Life ever finds its costliest diadem 

In the dark chamber of a mighty woe ; 
And Suffering, though deep its tide may be, 
A channel makes for richer Sympathy. 
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WILLIAM JEFFRAY PROWSE. 

A SOUL who did his own bright world create, 

And revelled in the sunshine of its joy ; 
Life was to him no drear or barren state, 

Where pleasure sought in vain for pure employ ; 
Some minstrel carolled in the wintriest air. 

Whene'er he raised to Heaven his loving eye ; 
Some Vision of angelic beauty, rare, 

Was sure to hover in the cloudiest sky. 
He blessed the rosebud blushing into bloom ; 

The flame that kindles in the drop of dew ; 
And strove to chase each gathering cloud of gloom, 

Or paint the darkness with a rainbow hue. 
Poor world ! for thee — consumed by his owa fire, 
Too soon he passed, — all love and high desire. 
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WRITTEN BEFORE A PORTRAIT, 

CROWNED WITH ITS ACCUSTOMED WREATH OP 

BIRTHDAY-FLOWERS. 

'Tis well the loveliest should crown the dead, 

We grow SO beautiful when in the grave ! 
A sacred hue o'er all our life is shed. 

And virtues thick as grasses o'er us wave. 
Each failing then becomes a half-blown grace ; 

Each act of goodness holy will appear ; 
And love, delighted, find it joy to trace 

Each green spot watered by a mother's tear. 
So should it be ; and when fond hands have laid 
. My ashes in the silent shades of death, 
I 'd be remembered for some word I said. 

Some thought immortal, winged with passing 
breath ; 
But more for one true tender-hearted deed, 
Since such sweet things the world doth sorely need. 

Blackheath, June 14th, 1861. 



TO MY OLD AND ATTACH KD FRIEND, 



W. M. W. CALL, K8Q., 



THE FOLLOWING "LEGENDS" 



AUK LOVINGLY DEDICATKD. 



" A deeper import 
Lurks in the legend told my infant years, 
Than lies upon that truth we live to learn." 

Coleridge. 
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THE LEGEND OF THE LOGAN. 

The legend of the rocking-stone 
The bardic muse would sing, 

The brave renown which doth enshrine 
That wonder-working thing. 

Amid a lusty warrior-band, 

Barbaric, fierce, and nude, 
Charged with betrayal of his tribe, 

A stalwart Briton stood. 

His eyes were black as pitchy night, 
And burned with savage ire ; 

His hair shone Uke a raven's wing 
Beneath the solar fire. 
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Within their granite council ring 
Comwallia's chiefe appeared. 

And in their midst Penhaglion, 
With long and silvery beard. 

Spake the great Droid, " Say, Tr^lown, 
What answer canst thou give ? 

Poldregan and Tregarthen taught 
No traitorous wretch should live. 

" Thy Grod, thy country, and thy~chief, 
Treglown, thou hast betrayed ; 

And to the stranger thou hast sold 
Thy mother and thy maid." 

When thus the grave Damnonii spoke : 

** Unto the Logan hie, 
And let him trj' the stone of doom, 

If tliat move, we will die." 

Away unto a hoary crag 

Beside the angr}' sea, 
Treglown the haughty culprit sped, 

To prove his destiny. 
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" Stretch out thy hand !" the. elder cried : 

" A righteous power lies there ; 
That rock which shields the innocent, 

The guilty will declare/' 

" The test !" spake great Penhaligon : 

The people held their breath — 
He touched it, but behold it stood 

As motionless as death. 

Then rang along the rifted cliflFs 

Of rugged Castle Tre}^ 
The wildest shout of savage joy 

Was ever heard, I ween. 

" Ascend that peak, thou peijured wretch. 

Base caitiff, traitor, slave ! 
And take thy hate of freedom down 

Into thy ocean grave ! " 

A silence solemn as the tomb 

Hung heavy on the air : 
" Leap !" shouted the old white-haired chief; 

" Leap !" echoed everywhere. 

BB 
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When, like a sea-bird from a rock, 
He shot do^vn suddenly, 

And all that followed was the moan 
Of the mysterious sea. 
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ELENA. 

It is a lay of the West Countree, — 

A ditty with a tear, — 
As tender a tale of faithful love 

As ever smote the ear. 

bonny was the merry May 

As ever a May had been ; 
And merry was the bonny bird 

That warbled in its sheen. 

And bonny too the greenwood shade, 
Where her true love would rest, 

And when the Summer warmed the glade, 
A very cuckoo's nest. 
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But where doth fair Elena stray, 

All woe-begone and lone, 
With hair disheveUed, visage pale, 

And speechless as a stone ? 

Why wanders she in pathless ways 

With her lack-lustre eye. 
And vacant stare, and folded hands ? 

tell the minstrel why. 

She met her maiden at the door 

Where her true love had lain, 
For three long weary, weary weeks. 

In agonizing pain. 

'* tell me all the truth," she cried, 

" Ere you from me depart ; 
Is my love dead V — " Yes," sobbed the maid; — 

That one word broke her heart. 

His life was hers, she lived in him. 

Without him she was dead ; 
Thus happed it in the early mom, 

She left her widowed bed : — 
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Tlie earth was very dark below, 
The heavens were bright above, 

So she wrapt herself in her winding-sheet, 
And lay down with her love. 
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JEMMO'S CURSE, 

It was the golden harvest time, 
And life went merry in the fields, 

Until St. Mary's even-chime, 

When labour unto pleasure yields. 

In mazy dance, and pleasant song, 

Young maidens mingled with the men, 

And cheerly sped old Time along. 

As "necks" were cried from hill to plain. 

When hard by where the Torridge flows, 

Upon the hillside in the east, 
Some sheaves are seen in shiny rows, 

The promise of a future feast. 
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" To-morrow, if the day is fine, 

We'll stack this com," old Jemmo cried ; 
'* To-morrow, boys, be here at nine, 

To-morrow's noon shall see it ride ! " 

But He whose thoughts are not as ours 
Oped wide the windows of the sky, 

And poured liis sweet refreshing showers 
Upon the meadows hot and dry. 

The cattle leaped for very joy, 

The thirsty landscape wore a smile ; 

'' Butter and barley now, my boy 1" 
The milkmaid chuckled by the stile. 

But Jemmo's eye is dark with rage. 
And passion boils in Jemmo's blood. 

With Heaven he will the contest wage. 
And dares to curse the com and God. 

That night, while stretched upon his bed, 
Awoke by thunder, wind, and rain, 

He Uffced his ungrateful head 

And cursed the com and God again. 
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The mommg breaJs, away he hies 
To seek the cornfield on the hill, 

When, lo ! a scene confronts his eyes, — 
And now his cursing tongue is still. 

A whirlwind, from the mighty Hand 
That holds the desolating wind. 

Had swept the vile blasphemer's land. 
And scarcely left an ear behind. 

That very mom the ebbing tide 
Bore Jemmo's golden sheaves away, 

And soon his crop was floating wide 
Among the billows of the bay. 

And now unto this hour they tell. 

That, when the sickle wounds the grain, 

The storm that on old Jemmo fell 
Returns to curse the spot again;* 

* This is a very old tradition, which is as fully believed in at the in-e- 
sent time as that the sun will rise at his appointed hour ; I have often 
heard the inhabitants of Bideford say, when they see the field under the 
sickle, " We are certain to have I'ain soon, for they are cutting Jemmo's 
field." The field is situated near the Barnstaple road turnpike gate. 
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THE "YETH" HOUNDS. 

ThiB ballad illustrates a superstition still lingering in the rural dis- 
tricts of North Devon. I knew an old matron who was a firm believer 
in the existence of the moor-fiend and his hounds, and that every 
unbaptized infsuit that died beoame the prey of the " Yeth " hunter. 

The reds are in the eastern sky, 
I wot they are for wind or rain : 

For the sun has got a coppery eye ; 
And list the thunder of the main ! 

" How loud the tumbling billows roar ! 

God save the wight upon the sea — 
For that ground swell is evermore 

A merry signal unto me. 

" I hear the storm shriek o'er the land, 
And see the furies ride the clouds 

Above the wreck upon the strand, 
With drown'd men dripping in the shrouds. 

" for a wild and starless night. 
And a curtain o'er the white moon's face. 

For the moor-fiend hunts an infant sprite, 
At cock-crow, over Parkham chase ! 
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'' Hark to the cracking of the whip ! 

A meny hand are we, I weoi ; 
List to the ' Yeth ' hounds' yip ! yip I yip ! 

Ha, ha ! 'tis thus we ride unseen." 

A lady weeps within her hall. 
And fairer than the snow is she ; 

Alas 1 alas ! so black a pall 

Should shroud her little dead baby^. 

A lady weeps within her hall, 
" My little lost one," crieth she, 

" No holy priest came at the call 
To shrive my soul and christen thee ! 

" 0, I had roses on my cheek, 
And I had summer in mine eyes, 

But roses fade when winds are bleak, 
And joy is never fed on sighs. 

" I was a moon with one bright star, 
A dove with one wee doveling dear, 

Away the light has wandered far, 
I mourn my doveling with a tear." 
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Th6 mother's hair is trailing down, 

And liides the coffin Kke a pall, 
'*' My lovely babe can wear no crown," . ». 

She wails within the silent hall. 

She wails within her silent hall, 

And fairer than the snow is she, 
^* Alas ! alas ! so black a pall 

Should shroud thee, little dead babyfe ! 
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Thou mad'st thy heaven of my breast. 
And I found mine within thine eyes. 
Woe 1 woe for thee, thou canst not rest. 
Bereft of me and Paradise ! 

^' And ever, when the nights are dark, 
A phantom-hunter on his steed. 

They say, will chase thy spirit — ^hark ! — 
whither do those horsemen speed ?" 

^'' Good lady, prithee do not fear. 
Thy Lord is waiting at the door ; " 

Poor heart she opened it to hear 

The 'yeth '-hounds yipping on the moor." 
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MARIAN'S POOL. 

A minstrel's rh)nne, to a doleful chime. 

To sober your Christmas mirth. 
As I brush my lyre, by the yule-log fire. 

And croon o'er the crackling hearth. 

Sweet Bartley Green, is a pleasant scene. 

In the merry month of May, 
With its cowslip dells, and bright blue bells. 

And children's roundelay. 

And fair, right fair was the village mill, 

That purj)le even-fall, 
But Marian's babe was fairer still. 

The fairest sight of all. 

The rose was she of the parent-tree, 

And he was the darling bud, 
But she is gone with her little one, 

As swift as the flying scud ! 
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Sweet Marian, will she come again 

By the pleasant way she went ? 
See a gory-streak is o'er the peak, 

The crowning hill o' Clent : 

And a ghostly hue o'er Frankley-View, 

And on the Lickey moor. 
All deathly-white as the pale moonlight, 

Upon the waves o' Stour. 

While Quinton seems the land of dreams. 

And Leasowes' pleasant shade 
With Shenstone's fall, and Hagley Hall, 

For ever classic made. 

Now winterly the surging wind 

Sweeps o'er each swollen tarn. 
To the eerie cry of an owlet, nigh 

The bay of an ancient barn. 

While clouds rise red from their watery bed. 

The tempests' stormiest nest. 
Till the heavens grow black with the driving rack, 

That rolls up from the west. 
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And winged with speed, like a burning gleed, 

The wrathful sun shoots down ; 
When, high o'er all, night spreads her pall, 

With death-foreboding frown. 

Was that a slip of the crumbling bank ? 

Or a wild coot dipping o'er ? 
Or will there be dool by yonder pool. 

And tears on an unswept floor ? 

An old pair lie on as soft a bed 

As ever the swan's down made, 
And listen, to catch the ring of the latch. 

Or sound of a well-known tread. 

Quoth he, " List, dame, the old dog bays." 
Quoth she, " The wicket swings." 

A mother's fears have a thousand ears. 
So out of her couch she springs ; 

But stops, in her search for the tinder-box 

And flint and steel, again, 
A peewit, faint, and a kitten's plaint. 

To hear, and the gusty rain. 
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Then lifts her eyes to the angry skies, 
Where the clouds are running wild, 

Like waves o* the sea : " Where, where is she ? 
Hark ! hark ! I hear the child ! 

" I fancied I heard the pretty babe ; 

But 'twas only the lapwing's cry ; 
If she Cometh not soon — just look at the moon I 

Like a poor drowned thing in the sky ! 

" See, Gaffer, see, what a strange weird sight ! 

I never saw that before ! — 
'Tis just like a dream, the mad cloudg seem 

Rolling the white moon o'er. 

" Now she is up with her poor pale face. 

Floating like death to the view ; 
Looking so lone. How the wild winds moan ! 

And the stars are like dead-lights too. 

" I'm weary, I'll fasten the lattice," she sighed, 
" The night air is bitterly keen ; — 

No dog, for a moment, would tarry outside, 
Poor brute, if he could but get in." 
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So, closing the window, she went to her bed. 
And, worn out with watching, she slept ; 

And saw in a dream a fair corpse in a stream, 
And, sobbing, she shuddered, and wept. 

Then baby, her pet, dead, dripping, and wet, 

And wan as the May moon pale. 
And lying alone, as cold as a stone : — 

And she woke with the pitiful tale. 

When, the dool ! by the dark, dark pool. 
As the folk crowd mournfully there ; 

For deep was the wave that made Marian's grave, 
And buried her sweetling fair. 

Harbome, Christmas, 1868. 
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A PEBBLE from a water-brook, 
A wildling from the lane, 

A snowdrop from a mossy nook, 
A daisy from the plain. 
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A warble from a throstle's song, 

A sunny beam from June, 
A chirrup from an urchin's tongue, 

A note from Nature's tune, 
A lily from a little grave, 

A smile, a tear, a sigh, 
A leaf to show that willows wave 

Where we at last must lie. 

These are the off'rings I have brought. 

The subjects which I sing. 
Writ more for pleasure than for thought. 

As bells are made to ring. 
I've sung of shadow, and of sheen. 

Of May-mirth, and of woe, 
And true to Nature I have been, 

As all my readers know. 
No painter can a picture make 

Without both shade and shine. 
And those who know no spirit-ache, 

See little that's divine. 

A Moses on a Pisgah's crown. 

The High-place of a God, 
Will scarcely let his gaze drop down 

Upon a lower sod : 
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But ere men reach those heights sublime. 

The mighty mauntain's foot 
They first must traverse for a time, 

And live on valley-finiit. 
• The peasant asks a simple lay 

To lift him up the steep ; 
And so I strive to lead the way, 

And make him walk, or creep. 

A simple herb is all he needs 

When ailing, for a cure ; 
A simple song he better heeds 

Than metaphysics pure. 
Let others strike the sounding lyre 

To more pretentious strains, 
Simplicity shall feed my fire, 

As long as life remains : 
For while prim culture's notes are heard 

In hall, and lady's bower. 
The waste must have its singing bird. 

The wilderness its flower. 



THE END. 
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OPINIONS OP THE PRESS. 

Mr. Capern is a real poet, a man whose writings will be like a 
gleam of summer sunshine in every household which they enter. — 
Fra8er*8 Magazine. 

We heartily wish an extensive sale for Mr. Capern's honest and - 
hearty verses, — ^melodious and fresh as the skylark notes, (bider 
which many of the poems were mentally composed. — Critic, 

Pieces of fresh rural beauty, coming to us like flowering boiudis • 
out of a hedge in Spring-time. — Leader. ^ 

Contains many exquisitely beautiful compositions, and evinces a 
tone of mind whose equanimi% may be envied. — Weekly Dispatch, 

There runs throughout these poems that refined tone of thought, 
to the expression of which a metrical form is a necessary condition 
— we find rich tissues of imagery, playful fancy, plentiful invention, 
and above all that translation of thought into representative circum- 
stances that ever characterizes the true poet — such is the distin- 
guished excellence of Keats, Shelley, Tennyson, and Alexander 
Smith, in all of whom the true poetical constitution has been pre- 
eminently visible. — Inquirer. 

Many of the pieces have the soul of genuine poetry in them. 
** The Kural Postman " is a poem which Isaac Walton would have 
been delighted with, for its love of nature and genial spirit. — 
Literary Gazette. 

It is what poetry was in the sweet days of Bums and Goldsmith. 
— Morning Post. 

A noble poet — I have been reading Capern's Poems with equal 
attention and delight. Few poets have written two such noble 
verses as those two in page 20. Page 168 to the end of the poems 
is equal to the best of Burns ; the last stanza in page 186 is equal 
to this. The stanza, also, in 180, is grand in conception and ex- 
pressive. — ^Walter Savage Landor. 

DD 
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A man of genius of a very high order, if not the highest. A 
poet immeasurably superior to the Bloomfields and the other self- 
educated versifiers presented to the reading public during the last 
half century. The volume must soon be in every hand. — ^xmdard. 

Very genuine and very touching — a noble store of those wann 
thoughts and strains of homely patriotism in which lie the power 
of the English people. — Examiner. 

He produces rhymes equal in harmony to Metastasio — ^who wrote 
in the most musical language upon earth. — North Devon Journal. 

Fresh from the fountain wells of nature and feeling. — Woolmei't 
Gazette. 

The liquid air seems filled with the melodies of the olden time as 
we read "May" and "June." "The Lion Flag" is an Ode of 
great merit — nothing more spirit stirring has been written on the 
war. — Civil Service Gazette. 

Mr. Capern is one of those few men whom Grod has endowed 
with^hat rare gift genius. — Birmingham Daily Press. 

The " Reverie " seems to us one of the most beautiful poems 
that our day has produced. — Smfierset County Gazette. 

England will confirm the verdict of Devonshire, and hail in 
Edward Capern no unworthy addition to the long and glorious 
list of her sweet singers. — Ladies' Campanion. 

A striking example of the pursuit of poetry under difi&culties. — 
Spectator. 

He may justly be comforted with Bums in the thought that it 
is more worthy to reflect honour on his profession, than for his 
profession to reflect honour on him. — Westei'n l^imes. 

Looking at the circumstances under which these Poems were 
written, we must regard the volume as one of the wonders of the 
age. — Weekly Times. 

To his open ears all the flowers sing a song of exquisite melody. 
— Literary Companion. 

We heartily recommend these Poems as the fresh outpourings 
of a genuine poetical nature, that can no more help bursting into 
melodious song than can the old grey thrush, so beautifully apostro- 
phized by the rural bard. — Lloy(Vs Weekly Newspaper. 

A volume of sweet, healthful, genial verse. — Beautiful is the 
example of this melodious inculcator of gentle feelings and loving 
thoughts, breathing the beautiful spirit of his life into exquisitely 
sweet and musical lyrics, within the sphere of whose influence the 
best and wisest cannot come without being made wiser and better. 
— Shrewsbury Chronicle. 
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Mr. Capekn has the true feelings of the poet in him, and stands 
gracefully out from the mob of scribblers who fancy they can set 
the world on fire with a few sheets of spoiled paper. — Sun. 

Fostered by no Alma Mater, improved by no curriculum he has 

yet risen triimiphantly over all opposing conditions 

The clear singing sprightly music of his metre is seldom surpassed. 
We commend the book to the earnest patronage of the public. — 
Educational Times, 

The public think rightly that his music is choice, and they have 
cried out with a complimentary encore to his song. " Woodlands " 
is painted by the bard with a niceness worthy of Old Horace, and 
with music worthy of the most picturesque, the most graceful, and 
most visionary of our poets, Edmund Spencer. — Kentish Observer, 

A very agreeable volimie in a moral as well as a poetical sense. 
— His domestic affections are disclosed in the most touching and 
graceful manner. In Poems of this kind and in descriptions of 
natural scenery he chiefly delights. Occasionally he can sing a 
loftier strain with great success, — " Our Devonshire worthies " for 
example, and " The Lion Flag of England," which have an echo of 
the spirit of Campbell in them. His instruction is from the fields 
and green lanes of Devon. — Eclectic Revieiv. 

These honest, fresh, lusty verses are written by the Postman of 

Bideford ; a man who, happy in the possession of the faculty of 

rhyme, works hard, lives hard, and sleeps hard, without a murmur ; 

though beset with trials, and much knocked about the head by 

Fortime. Such unkind blows ripen some men's brains, and so they 

seem to have done Mr. Capern's. It is a fine lesson for the 

millionaire, who thinks no one can exist without daily champagne 

and hebdomadal turtle. What cares he for pineries, thirty cheating 

servants, plate that makes one shake for fear at night, and turtle 

fat, that will not digest I Mr. Capern loves flowers, and they 

grow in the hedge without forcing ; he sings of birds, and they sing 

to him and require no feeding ; he loves children, and they are 

luxuries not yet reserved for the rich ; he loves friends, and he has 

them, as fond of him as if he had thirty thousand pounds — and 

fonder. He is the clover-lark, and must not pine for the golden 

cage. The following passage shows our poet's warm sensibility 

for nature, and the pure Bewick-like manner in which he studies as 

he runs about the country lanes for 10s. 6d. a week. 

**Deai' Celandine, fresh from the green bank springing, 
I hail thy visit to this world again ;" &c. — Athenaum, 

Happy has been the spirit in which we have perused this small 
and unpretending volimie of Poems. How cheerily rings the 
author's lark-like note of poetry among the various voices of the 
age and song ! But best of all is that warm himianity which beats 
in all his versification. — Hampshire Advertiser. 
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Edward Capern is essentially a lyrist. There are men with 
whom poetry is an art^ with him it is rather a function ; the very 
essence of his nature, and without which he could not be. To sing 
with him is as natural as to walk or to sleep. He has no occasion 
to invoke his ' muse,' she.is with him unceasingly: the whole nature 
of the man seems musical. — Bucks Advertiser and Aylesbuty News. 

This neat little volume should grace every drawing-room table. 
Its contents would ennoble the noblest of the land. — North Devon 
Gazette and Torquay Guide, 

The general style of Edward Capern's poetry seems the 

result of a close association with nature There is, 

however, an artistic and meditative — one may say also a classical 
spirit in some of his pieces, which might lead one to suppose that 
they were the works of a highly-educated man. This tendency 
may be particularly noticed in the ' Reverie,* which seems to us one 
of the most beautiful Poems that our day has produced. — Somerset 
County Gazette. 

His lyrics overflow with a healthy joy. If, as we believe, our 
age has real love for poetry, England will confirm the verdict of 
Devonshire, and hail in Edward Capern no unworthy addition to 
the long and glorious list of her sweet singers. — Ladies* Companion. 

A little work that will repay perusal. — Chambers* s Journal. 

Few volumes of Poems have been more admired than those of 
Edward Capern. . . . It is pleasant to think of the postman 
in his rural walks, weaving his sweet strains of welcome to flower 
and tree, cloud and sunshine, starlight and moonlight ; but 
pleasanter still to gi*eet the loving husband and father, making his 
life a true, tender Poem in his virtuous, humble home. — British 
Workman. 

He is but a humble postman of Devon, England, employed in 
what would be called drudgery by men of less cheerful spirit. 
But on he goes over the troubled paths of life, singing his pleasant 
songs. His versification is exceedingly correct. — Ilong Kong 
Monthly Magazine. 



Babbicombe, Torquay, Devon, 
10th April, 1861. 
My dear Sir, 

You overrate my reception of you. 
How could I do otherwise than rejoice to be made personally' 
known to a brother, whose genuine works had already impressed 
me with the highest opinion of his genius and heart ? Go on, my 
dear Sir ! Contribute, still, to enrich our age with effusions which 
must sui*vive it ; and -which will cause posterity to look back upon 
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it with respect. Excuse brevity, I never was a man of many 
words — a few will speak the heart as well as a thousand. Wishing 

you many more triumphs, 

I am indeed yours most cordially, 

James Sheridan Knowles. 
Mr. Edward Capem. 
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Published by Kent Am) Co., and Sikpkin, Mabsiiall, and Co., London ; 
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Price 5s, 

The Kural Postman has listened to good advice. He is still, 
though known and favoured, a minstrel of the lanes and villages, 
writing songs and ballads, generally, to melodies of his own. • . . 
The verses are of the same hearty, fresh, and healthy class ; the 
rhymes chime together lightly and musically, the sentiment is 
warm, the expression rich and truthful. We mark, indeed, an 
advance in Mr. Capern's compositions. Without being more 
elaborate, which would imply degeneracy, considering the author's 
peculiar purity, — they exhibit a finer polish, and an imagination 
more creative, than his former writings. Nevertheless, the merit 
of Mr. Capern as a poet lies, and always will lie, in his genuine 
outbursts of feeling, affection, patriotism, and especially love of 
nature, for the " love of love " is strong within him. Entering into 
an imbidden partnership (so to speak) with the thrush, the Imnet, 
and the finch, he pipes on his oaten reed, and adds something to 
the meadow or woodland chorus. It is easy to show, however, 
that his strain is not one of monotony. There is something of 
Tom Hood's quality in an apostrophe commencing, — 

" Christ befriend thee, poor old man." 

" The Bereaved One," " The Little Scarecrow," " Polly Lee," ai-e 
examples which illustrate the versatility. *' The Song of the Little 
Hop-Pickers" is one we can imagine the villagers singing after 
reading it once. But that the Rural Postman is the Rural Post- 
man still, is told by the pretty simplicity of a fond but foolish lyric, 
" Sammy went a wooing." It is such a rhyme as this, we fancy, 
that sets the girls and boys singing in Devonshire. — A thenceum. 

Every bird which sings amid his breezy hills, every flower which 
blooms within his verdant valleys -he has glorified in his songs. 
One feels that it is such men as this hearty and healthy rural post- 
man who help to preserve the muscle of Englishmen, and the nerve of 
English thought. . . . Mr. Cafebn has chosen the right path, 
let him follow it to its end ; and as he moves along we are but too 
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iiappy to receive his gifts of wayside flowers. The lyric, for the 
reason we have ahready given, and which places the Scotch so 
much above us, demands here a gifted exponent, and that exponent 
EnwARD Capkrn may yet become. All we need do now is to cull 
a few charming lyrics from the volume before us, and if our readen 
are disposed to forego those, and such as those, for the bare chance 
of droning didactics, or any other description of poetry whatever, 
all that we can say is, that we are contented with what is already 
pulsing with life, and joy, and beauty. — Critic. 

Mr. Capern's songs are distinguished for their sweetness and 
cheerfulness. . . . He sympathises thoroughly with country- 
folk, and enters into their sports, their loves, their humble hopes 
and fears, their dijfl&culties and dangers. — Leader. 

Contains many pleasant rustic songs and Devonshire ballads, 
rhymed simply and often tenderly. Mr. Capern hears the linnet, 
.and the robin, and the finch warbling through the dale, while 

*' Pipes the thrush in merry mood ; 

Poet-laureate of the wood : " 
and he reasons, 

" Do not minor minstrels sing 

Sweetly with the forest king ? 

So may my untutor'd lay 

Swell the mnsic of the day ; " 

and it is really to the music of the day that his verses maJce addition. 
— Examiner. 

The cottager's children, the wild flowers, the little maiden scaring 
the rooks from the com, the shy lass waiting at the stile for her 
sweetheart, — these are the themes he loves. His songs are sung in 
the sultry hay-field, and around the cosy ingle in winter. There 
is room in the world of song for Capern as well as Tennyson. — 
Dublin University Magazine. 

How he burst upon the world with his casket of poetical jewels 
is assuredly known to all lovers of true poetry. — The PoeVs Mof/azinc. 

Mr. Capern is one of those fortunate writers who gain not 
merely admirers but friends. His whole creed, his whole teaching, 
his whole life may be summed up in one word — love. Edward 
Capern's songs had all the freshness of true poetic talent. One 
could see that he did not write of birds and flowers because it was 
fashionable to do so, but because in his very heart of hearts he loved 
them. The voice of a real joy rang through all his pleasant pages. 
Mere was no rhymer writing for effect ; here was a man who 
rambled every day through the green lanes of De^^n, stopping 
every now and then to listen to the cheery carol of the thrush, or 
bencHng down to pluck the earliest primrose, and so of birds and 

primroses he sang Village scenes, and village loves, 

flowers and birds, these were the subjects of Mr. Capern's first 
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Tolume. In his second he has not much widened his range ; as 
why shotdd he ? Will not a man write best about that which he 
knows best and loves best ? Nor can such subjects be very readily 
exhausted. Varying as nature they are as everlasting. — Sharpe*8 
London Magazine. 

His ballads and songs are charming. We can well believe that 
his songs are sung by many a cosy ingle in beautiful North Devon. 
He is a poet of the people. The robin, 

" Which ever in the haunch of winter sings," 

is no dearer to the dwellers in quiet hamlets and lonely cottages 
than such a poet as Mr. Capern. — The PlymotUh Mail. 

The true spirit of poetry pervades every line. — The Bideford 
Oazette. 

There is a breezy sunshiny freshness about the spirit and language 
of these (Ballads and Songs) that proclaims the poet's love of 
nature and admiration of his native country. In addition to the 
truthfulness of the portraiture the volume abounds with imagery of 
great poetic sweetness and natural tenderness. — 7%c Western Times. 

These songs are, as were his former ones, the natural outflowings 
of a true and n6ble heart, inspired with a love of all things 

beautiful Such a poet is a benefactor to his race, 

and the love with which the children of Devon receive the words 
of their native poet, show how fully they appreciate, and how dear 
to them is the son with which God has blessed them. — The Bir- 
mingham Journal. 



"THE DEVONSHIRE MELODIST." 

Published by Boosey and Sons, London. 
Price Is. 

Not only betokens the true poetical instinct, but exhibits a 
metrical knowledge to be derived from experience alone. If Edward 
Capern be in reality a postman, his friends may greatly improve 
his position by sending him to London and making him take some 
of the work out of the ballad-writers* hands now prosecuting their 
career in the metropolis. . . Altogether there is much attraction 
in these little pieces, and we should select from the twelve " My 
Bonny Bell," " Come list, my love," and " Dorky May," as being 
especially fresh and charming. — Standard. 

Deserving of extensive popularity. — Naos of the World. 

The name of Edward Capern, the poet-postman of Bideford, 
is familiar to many of our readers through the medium of the 
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numerous songs and lyrics wluchlie has given to the public during' 
the last few years. We have more than once favourably noticed his 
volumes as they respectively appeared, and now we have before us 
one of a fresh character, inasmuch as it gives music with the words, 
and music of an attractive kind. A series of songs introduce us to 
"My Bonny Bell," "When the Cuckoo comes,*' and other pro- 
ductions affording pleasant company . . . The accompani- ■ 
ments and general arrangements of the whole by Mr. Murby evince 
a musician like and masterly power which is highly creditable to 
that gentleman's taste and talent. He has evidently bestowed 
great care on his work, and deserves warm eulogy for his part of 
the volume ; " Bobin is weeping," is particularly tender and delicate 
in its style of accompaniment, and the " Christmas Bells " is about 
as ** telling " a bit of mirth and melody as we have listened to for 
some tipie. The words of the latter are among Mr. Capkbn's 
happiest effusions, proving that he has the right spirit within him — 
sweet as the May-dew on his native thombloom, fresh as the night- 
wind in his native valleys. — Sun. 

There is a good deal of real poetry in the rural postman's verses. 
His thoughts are natural, touching, and expressed with simplicity 
and considerable elegance. — London Illustrated News. 

This is a collection of melodies from the portfolio of that seraph 
of song who has wooed the muse among the hiUs and vales of merry 
Devon. Already it has had a large sale even in comparison with 
the books of the season. But it would be a poor compliment to 
the genius of the postman-poet of Bideford to say that these songs 
will greatly increase the reputation of Edward Capern: There 
are few song writers at present who for vigour and simplicity can 
stand up against Edward Capern, and in this collection there are 
several pieces which will rank among the best specimens of this 
species of composition. " Christmas Bells " is one of the happiest 
. . . It is one of those pieces which contains, as it were, the 
condensed essence of every one's thoughts expressed with the 
rhythm, the simplicity and the liveliness which are the heart and 
soul of a song. — Trewman's Exeter Flyiny Post. 

The fame of our poet is too widely spread over the nation to need 
any of the common ways of puffing to make him known. What 
reader that loves poetry simple as natiu^, beautiful as the flowers of 
the field, warm as sunshine, has not Capern's poems among his 
choice treasures of the muses ? ... It would be strange if a 
poet should not have in the common acceptation of the phrase 
*"' music in his soul," who has a soul of music : it would not there- 
fore be siuprising to find that some of these airs to these airy songs 
are of the poet's own composing. — Western Times. 
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